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Chemicals basic to industry. « « 
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You might consider chemicals such as Dow lubricants, glue, cosmetics and tobacco. And 
Glycols foreign to your everyday life. But for numerous other products, manufactur- 
actually they are almost as close as the air ers choose these glycols because supply is 
you breathe. If you drive a car, for instance, dependable, quality is high and they are 
quite possibly a glycol-base antifreeze keeps available anywhere. Your local Dow repre- 
the cooling system running properly in win- sentative can give you more information, 





ter. Dow Glycols also go into ink, soap, textile or contact the Dow branch office in your area. 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Ltd., Garrard House, 31/45, Gresham St., London, E.C. 2, England. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED Zurich, Switzerland ¢ Tokyo, Japan -¢ Midland, Michigan, USA. ¢ Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED e Buenos Aires, Argentina © Mexico, D. F. ¢ Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. ¢ Cable: Dowpanam 
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Could a holiday cruise 
help fill your order book? 


HE Americans and Canadians have been 

good neighbours and good friends of the 
British for well over a century. Today busi- 
ness relationships are better than ever. 

But the visitor to America often makes 
the mistake of expecting the Americans to be 
just like himself. 

The happiest and quickest way to correct 
this is to travel in United States Lines ships, 
the “United States” and the **America.” 

On board these fine ships you will be living 
amongst Americans, in American surround- 
ings—a unique opportunity to absorb the 
latest American opinions and trends. 

More than that, these beautiful ships are 
two of the world’s best hotels. You, and 
your wife and family, will be able to choose 


United Stotes Lines 


SEE YOUF, TRAVEL AGENT OR UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 


superb Continental, English, or American 
food and magnificent wines. You will enjoy 
a full social life, with dances, cinemas, deck 
games. You can swim in the elegantly equip- 
ped swimming pool; and if you feel like it, 
keep fit in the gymnasium. There is a well- 
stocked library where you can relax quietly. 
Your own suite or stateroom is splendidly 
furnished and decorated. 

After such a holiday you'll be really fit 
and refreshed, ready to tackle any problems 
that lie ahead. 

And, with luck, you may meet on board 
someone who knows the men and business 
you are concerned with, a person who may 
well influence a final decision in your 
favour. 
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NINE POINTERS TO LUXURY TRAVEL 


First Class —Cabin— Tourist 


> Superbly furnished staterooms and 

suites 

Internationally inspired food and wine 

Famous dance orchestras 

CinemaScope theatres 

Full “‘keep-fit” facilities 

Dictaphone and typewriting services 

Ship-to-shore telephones 

25 cubic feet or 275-lb. FREE baggage 

allowance 

> Gay, informal CABIN and TOURIST 
CLASS—to beat that budget problem 

On-board expenses and fares to destination in 

Canada or U.S.A. payable in sterling for you and 

your family single or return. 

THRIFT SEASON FARES 


First Class from £111.10.0 Cabin from £75.10.0 
Tourist from £62.0.0 
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something 
new’ under the sun! 














Grab yourself a tanful 
7, of sunshine this winter! Fly BOAC 
\ to any of the world’s golden playgrounds 
\ —Bermuda, Duhsenen, the Caribbean, Africa, Ceylon 
... Travel First Class for magnificent food and wines. 





\ 


Or fly Tourist Class — you'll cut your costs, keep your comfort. 


Start planning for that tanning now. 


, To the sun 
~ 
Consult your local BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or BOAC, s S 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent “ \ # e s 0 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, , 
Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone as 
Directory for details). : 





takes good care of you 
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Cwthmas 


minds are on feasts and good cheer to announce that henceforth 

May 24th will be Commonwealth Day. We shall at least have 
something a bit merrier than Mr Khrushchev’s Berlin deadline to 
think about when May follows. But Empire Day has never been 
a truly festive occasion ; Commonwealth Day may suffer the same fate 
unless we prepare the ground. Shall we even know exactly what we 
are celebrating ? 

Next month an unofficial Commonwealth conference meets in the 
Antipodes. Participants, we are told, have been sent certain “ confi- 
dential papers ” describing the factors that draw the member countries 
together. This secrecy is understandable. There are some arcane 
mysteries whose high priests prefer not to expose them to the vulgar 
gaze. Lord Hailsham lately spoke of the Commonwealth as “ hopeless 
to define . . . impossible to generalise about.” Today, even among 
Top People, what Walter Bagehot would have called “a sort of 
twilight ” pervades the subject; for the Commonwealth has been 
displaying enough of its “infinite flexibility” to dumbfound the most 
slick-spoken foundation garment salesman. 

It has absorbed a modern Holy Roman Empire—a Malaya complete 
with Grand Electors periodically choosing a new monarch. While the 
Mother of Parliaments was recently about to present a new Mace to the 
West Indies, a rather shopsoiled one was whisked out of sight in Pakistan 
in the best Oliver Cromwell“ manner. The Commonwealth is stuck with 
a military government in Karachi and a communist one in Kerala. It 
may yet get stuck with a Ghana-Guinea federation. And debate about 
Commonwealth immigration into Britain has evoked a demand for the 
deporting of “the idle and the unfit ”—a cry voiced in, of all places, 
the House of Lords. 

The bewildered wanderer in this maze will find little help in standard 
works of reference. The new edition of “ Everyman’s Encyclopaedia,” 
for instance, says bluntly : 

Commonwealth. A form of government without a monarchy. 


How simple life would be for, say, Dr Verwoerd if this definition still 
sufficed. After all, for two centuries the word meant to Englishmen the 
regime of the regicide republican Cromwell, great precursor of the 
modern Take Away That Bauble movement. Not until the late nineteenth 
century did confusion creep in. What did Lord Rosebery say in 1884 ? 
There is no need for any nation, however great, leaving the Empire, because 
the Empire is a Commonwealth of Nations. 
Ever since that terrible moment in Melbourne we have been confused 
about the Commonwealth. Learned men have written excellent treatises, 
but what good is that to the general reader—or to the Coming Com- 


‘ps Prime Minister has aptly chosen a moment when men’s 





(1) Whose statue, potential Commonwealth imitators will note with interest, 
now stands boldly in front of the House of Commons itself. 
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monwealthman, the debutant Prime Minister or Leader 
of the Opposition, upon whom the seals of office, the 
Mace, the multi-racial man’s burden may at any 
moment be thrust in Singapore, Freetown, Bathurst, 
Hargeisa, Kuching, Belize or Maseru? He urgently 
needs a simple key to his kingdom, a pocket manual 
devoted to the essentials—e.g. just how much he can 
get away with. So do we. 


The approach that suggests itself is that of the 
discoverer of Gamesmanship and Lifemanship, 
S. Potter. His latest volume, “ Supermanship,” 
reveals that he is about to plunge, brinkmanlike, into 
International Lifemanship. Let us plunge with the 
Master. Let us also follow his example in abbreviating 
our terms. Commonwealthmanship is too much of 
a mouthful. Cwthmanship will serve ; the “w” pro- 
nounced as in Ebbw Vale—a gesture to Wales’s fore- 
most Lifeman, A. Bevan. There follows a helpful 
distinction between the cwth and the uncwth”. 


The State of the Game 
Definition 


Cwthmanship is a double art form. Experienced 
Cwthmen know that there are two basic problems to be 
solved : 

A. (Mother Country only) How to look as if you are 
still Top without actually being there any longer. (Super- 
cwthmanship.) 

B. (Any number of players) How to do just what you 
like without actually losing your Commonwealth Ties). 


Beware of Imitations 


A word of warning. Cwthmanship has evidently become 
60 attractive that some rank outsiders are now trying to 
horn in on it. N. Khrushchev, squinting anxiously at 
his Chinese comrades, has begun to talk in the nervous 
Rosebery manner (see above) about the “ commonwealth ” 
of communist nations, His hopeless uncwthness is, how- 
ever, betrayed at once by his use of the appalling Russian 
word obshchnost. Not even A. Bevan could get his tongue 
round obshchnostmanship. 

As for the gallant Gaullist attempt to label the new 
Franco-African community le commonwealth a la frangaise, 
this is about as accurate as the slogan displayed during 
the Paris whisky boycott, Le Scotch reste anglais. 

All for One, and Free For All 


It is now well established that a skilful Cwthman can, 
without forfeiting his Cwthmembership, 
Declare a republic, 
Create a new monarchy with a separate Crown. 
Federate with an uncwth state. 
Go to war) without consulting other Cwthmen. 
Go to war®) with another Cwthmember. 
. Shut out the citizens of other Cwthmembers. — 
. Refuse the franchise to most of the population. 
. Arrest Opposition MPs and silence the press. 
Abolish Parliament and parties. 
Deport the Head of State, 
. Impose military rule. 


ASS TOMO wp 


" @) The adjectival form has of course a small initial letter. 
G) See below, under Common Bondage. 
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Thus has freedom broadened down from precedent to 
precedent. And careful students of the Dublin Gambit 
can even learn how to get all the advantages of Cwthmem- 
bership without actually belonging. 


Some Accepted Ploys 
How to be Mother 


The basic Mother Country ploy is the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. This is really just an annexe of the 
Foreign Office, indistinguishable from the outside ; only 
inside the FO courtyard are the cwth separated from the 
uncwth. The CRO’s job is to send round cosily intimate 
Telegrams, exclusive to such Top Cwthmen as SuperMazc, 
SuperDief, SuperPandit and SuperShowboy. These, like 
the , “ Economist Diary,” are ideal for the desk of 
The Man Who Has Everything. The Telegrams Gambit 
has proved a triumph of maternalistic diplomacy, and 
the Foreign Office must never be allowed to take the 
CRO over. 

In this surging technological age, the Mother Country’s 
real wealth lies in her constitutional lawyers. They have 
enabled her to mount a new export drive without depriving 
the domestic consumer (who hasn’t got a constitution and 
doesn’t want one). Tailor-made, drip-dry constitutions are 
now shipped to all parts of the world, and takings are 
swelled by the invisible export of experts such as I. Jennings 
and K. Hancock, who study the customer’s needs on the 
spot and sell him the know-how. 


Cwthmas Carol 


On the tenth day of Cwthmas, the Common- 
wealth brought to me 


Ten Sovereign Nations 
Nine Governors-General 
Eight Federations 
Seven Disputed Areas 
Six Trust Territories 
Five Old Realms, 


Four Present or Prospective Republics 
Three High Commission Territories, 
Two Ghana-Guinea Fowl, 


One Sterling Area 

One Dollar Dominion 

One Sun That Never Sets 
One Maltese Cross 

One Marylebone Cricket Club 
One Trans-Antarctic Expedition 


And a Mother Country up a Gum Tree 


Life Without Mother 


For Other Countries, the first secret of Cwthmanship is 
to eject imperialism without actually ejecting its countless 
(if unmentionable) advantages—such as trade preferences, 
sterling backing, cheap press cable rates, trustee status for 





(4) and 6) Undeclared, of course; certain civilities are 
observed. 
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bonds, Crown agents, cricket, and a decent cup of tea. A 
particularly tricky problem is how to get clear of the apron 
strings without losing contact with the purse strings. 
Mother has begun to work up the Hubbard, or Bare Cup- 
board, Gambit. The most effective counter-ploy to this has 
been brilliantly demonstrated by Bombay Lifeman M. Desai 
in his recent work, “Alms for the Love of God, O 
Montreal.” But hopeful Cwthmen should not be misled by 
the fact that the “Concise Oxford Dictionary” gives, as 
one definition of Commonwealth, “company of actors 
sharing receipts.” This is obsolete. Commonwealth is one 
word, not two. 


How to Get Rid of the Boss® 


Deporting the Head of State is a problem to be tackled 
in two stages. First, the trained Cwthman sets the Crown 
aside ever so gently and declares a republic. The second 
step is simply to put the President of the republic on a 
plane for London. It is essential to equip yourself with 
a President first. Deporting a Governor-General is a wrong 
move, because (a) it is an insult to the Queen, and you 
will get your face slapped on the steps of a Club ; (b) the 
Queen may merely send you out another G-G, in which 
case you begin to look silly (the UK is full of potential 
G-Gs) ; (c) you can’t deport the Queen herself because you 
haven’t got her. 


Macemanship 

Active rethinking is in progress in this field. The original 
Mace ploy was the presentation of a Mace to each new 
Cwth Parliament as a symbol of the retention of British 





“ Take Away That Bauble!” after 
Benjamin West P.R.A. (1738-1820) 


political institutions. This used to gratify all parties. Now, 
however, one new school of thought argues that symbolic 
retention of a genuine ex-Westminster Mace need not give 
one the bother of actually working parliamentary institu- 
tions; another (the Karachi-Singapore School) prefers the 


© This cwthploy, first put into full effect by Lifeman 
A. Khan of Karachi, owes much to the pioneer studies of 
C. N. Parkinson (Singapore). 
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Two counter-ploys now being considered deserve men- 
tion: (a) Maces might be made returnable to Westminster 
when the institutions they symbolise are abandoned (failure 
to return them meaning forfeiture of sterling balances or 
similar deposit); (b) Maces could be supplied, like 
American nuclear weapons, togther with a small escorting 
party which would retain control of the warhead. 


Basemanship 


Correspondents in Trincomalee, Simonstown, Valletta 
and elsewhere have drawn attention to the attractive liveli- 
ness and variety of this part of the Great CwthGame. A 


. demand by local Cwthmen that the Royal Navy must quit 


is the usual first gambit ; the degree to which it is given to 
understand that it might stay if it paid more varies. The 
Navy’s standard counter now is to show every sign of 
going. This frequently evokes cries of pain and outrage, 
sometimes in time and sometimes too late to halt its depar- 
ture. But whatever the local outcome, globally the Navy 
is still essentially one-up, It has perfected the technique 
of getting other Cwthmembers to finance and man those 
parts of the Fleet which it can no longer actually afford 
itself, and it is confident that in time of trouble an impres- 
sive CwthFleet can be brought together again. 


Warier Than Thou 


The Uncommitted ploy is already familiar ; it is accepted 
that Cwthmembers need not be Blockmembers. Now 
follows a splendid example of One-Upmanship, devised 
by T. Abdurrahman (Kuala Lumpur), who has discovered 
that one can refuse even to commit oneself to the Uncom- 
mitted Block. 


Heads You Lose 


Cwthman K. Nkrumah’s interesting gambit of putting his 
own head on coins is now frowned on by all other Top 
Cwthmen, including CwthPandit J. Nehru. There is a 
general feeling that, while the head may look well on one 
side of the coin, the tail will look less well on the other. 


Some Timely Suggestions 


Institution of Higher Education 


The Colonial Office is uncwth even in its very name. 
It is an embarrassing reminder of the past. All good 
Cwthmen will support the proposal that this Office, without 
being actually abolished, should be renamed the Graduate 
School of Cwthmanship. 


Common Bondage 


Commonwealth Ties are constantly spoken of, but never 
worn. The problem of design should be urgently tackled. 
The Duke of Edinburgh might well take an_ interest. 
Crowns, of course, could not now find any place in the 
design, but lions and unicorns might without offence be 
given a central position in a crowd of caribou, elephants, 
tigers, kangaroos, springbok, kiwis, Iwis, etc. 


Upper Crust 


Class, colour, caste and so forth are now decidedly 
uncwth forms of classification. But the English, at least, 
will never give up their instinctive habit of classifying 

(7) With acknowledgments to Maceman E. Iwi. 

(83) Commanded, uaturally, by an OK UK admiral. 
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everybody they encounter under some head or other. To 
canalise this urge in a fairly harmless direction, it is sug- 
gested that they should concentrate on the now looming 
problem of the disposal of the little bits and pieces of 
Cwth that are still spattered across the world map, often 
described as non-viable. A distinction between V and 
non-V would give widespread satisfaction. 


Multiplication Table 

Fission, not fusion, being the guiding principle (“ The 
Cwth is not growing up; it is breaking up”), the obvious 
motto to adopt is Ex Uno Plures. This brings to mind 
the obvious possibility that, much as Asquith cowed the 
Lords by threatening to swamp them with new peers, some 
SuperCwthman may yet bring the United Nations 
Assembly to heel by curtly pointing out that sovereignty 
need only be granted to Gibraltar, Malta, Fiji, Ascension, 
St Helena, the Falklands, the Seychelles, the Cocos- 
Keelings, the Laccadives and about 120 other far-flung 
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Cwthplaces to secure a two thirds majority and vote the 
Assembly into permanent recess. 


Happy Cwthmas 


Finally, with all respect to Mr Macmillan, it must be 
pointed out that one meagre Commonwealth Day per 
year is likely to be as big a flop as Empire Day has been. 
We are in danger of missing a great opportunity of putting 
the Cwth on a rock-firm basis, The one thing that really 
appeals to all its members is a good long holiday. The 
Twelve Days of Christmas provide all the example we 
need. Let Cwthmas be proclaimed as a ten day holiday, 
one day for each of the present sovereign Cwthmembers. 
Then, as the great trend of our time sweeps on its majestic 
way, more and more days will be added to the Cwthmas 
holiday. No Cwth government would dare to oppose such 
a move ; the lesser breeds without the Cwth will first look 
on with awe and envy, and then rush to join; and the 
Cwth will at last have found a Manifest Destiny to fulfil. 


The Golden Glottis 


One of the most lucrative trades in Britain 
today is the manufacture of teenage singers 
into dream boy-friends 


MID {£80,000 of stage decorations specially 
designed to attract charabancs from the pro- 


vinces, Mr Tommy Steele is appearing this 
Christmas before a (sometimes literally) rapturous 
audience at the London Coliseum. Flanked by Yana and 
Mr Jimmy Edwards, he is playing (if play is the right 
word for anyone whose energy is so enormous) the part 
of Buttons in Cinderella. His fee is enormous, too ; it is 
said—by his manager, who has admittedly been known 
in the past to have exaggerated these things a little— 
that his gross earnings of well over £1,500 a week will 
bring the total receipts this year for films, personal 
appearances, and records on the Tommy Steele label to 
approximately {1 million. 

Mr Steele is one of the best known of the young 
singers who are the idols of Britain’s freest spending 
 class—the under 20s. Since the war, society has turned 
full circle. It is now the older folk who are short of 
money ; and, with the exception of the businessman 
with the liberal expense account, it is the young who 
are calling the financial tune. According to that inde- 
fatigable social researcher, Mr Mark Abrams, Britain’s 
5 million teenagers now have an estimated £900 million 
a year of largely leisure time money to spend on their 
distinctive—and highly Americanised—culture. With 
this huge sum they have created booming markets in 
records, make-up, clothes, and soft drinks ; and they 
have had built up for themselves a hit parade of teenage 
singers, not only to be listened to but also to be person- 
ally admired. 

The lengths to which commercial interests will go 
to personalise these young singers are shown in the 
handouts of the record companies. The aim is to make 


every singer into a teenage girl’s dream boy-friend. 
(Perhaps for that reason, very few of the present “ pop ” 
singers are black.) Mr Elvis Presley, one is told, is 24, 
has hazel eyes, likes pork chops, brown gravy and apple 
pic, dislikes formal parties and has as hobbies sports 
cars, swimming and collecting teddy bears. (This last 
is thrown in to reinforce Presley’s attraction to girls 
already stimulated to white heat by his body wriggling 
and Valentino-like looks). Mr Rick Nelson, another 
American star, is 18, and, although amazingly suc- 
cessful, remains “modest and unassuming.” The 
Everley Brothers are 5 ft. 10 ins., weigh 150 lb, 
and are, modestly enough, just “above average as 
far as good looks are concerned.” The homely back- 
grounds and ordinary school life which. are sketched 
in for these young heroes do for them what no children’s 
writer, tied up with middle-class children and boarding 
schools, has ever done : they have built an image that 
the secondary modern schoolchild can believe in, 


7. “pop ” singers have a number of interesting 
common characteristics. The first is their youth. 
Mr Presley and Mr Steele, who are both over 21, are 
relatively old-timers. Mr Paul Anka, another popular 
rock ’n’ roller, is 18. Laurie London, one of only three 
British singers since the war to make a record that got 
to the top of the American hit parade, is 15. This 
created all sorts of difficulties for Mr London’s promoter 
in complying with local authority regulations. “ At the 
time,” said one promoter, “ we thought this was scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel. But the trend continues 
and now we’re not so sure.” Another trend, particularly 
marked during the last five years, has been towards boy 
rather than girl singers. This boy-worship is not con- 
fined to England, nor to singers. Tommy Steele is a 
particular favourite in Scandinavia, and James Dean is 
still a legend in the United States. 
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A third characteristic of these “ pop ” singers is their 
high rate of turnover. Sic transit gloria mundi—fast. 
This is brought home by studying the lists of top- 
twenty records last December and this; only four 
singers, Mr Buddy Holly (near twentieth each time), Mr 
Lonnie Donnegan, Mr Harry Belafonte (an old-timers’ 
favourite), and Mr Presley, are the same. “ Today,” 
remarked an agent, “a name is made or lost overnight.” 
The rate of change used not to be so great in the days 
before the television revolution began to create and 
then eat its own children. Familiarity on television 
breeds contempt, as both American and British pro- 
ducers who have invested in singers who specialise in 
that medium have found to their cost. Records must be 
carefully rationed ; twelve ordinary discs and three 
long-players every two years would be average. Tele- 
vision fees must be so high (like Presley’s reputed 
demand for $100,000 an hour) that only a few, very 
good, appearances are booked. For teenage idols are 
not just a natural growth ; as one of the most prized 
commercial assets of the West, they need careful and 
expert promotion. 


HE business of promotion is one of the most cut- 
throat in Britain ; both risk and profits are very 
high—and so is the handedness of some of the publicity 
methods. The road to stardom can be briefly sum- 
marised as follows. First, talent is spotted either by 
“personal managers” who roam around coffee bars 
and variety shows, or else by the informal contacts of 
theatrical agents. These agents, who form the bridge 
between performers and theatre managers, are at least 
traceable. Theré are about 300 of them in London, and, 
before setting up, they have to register with the London 
County Council. A few of these agents are large-scale 
theatrical employers as well, Once a young man is in an 
agent’s or a manager’s hands, everything depends on 
contacts. Personal advertisement to friends in record 
and theatre companies, in the BBC or independent 
television or the press, can go far to make a boy a star. 
An exceptional case study of this process was recently 
provided in a book written by Tommy Steele’s 
manager, Mr Kennedy.* In return for 15 per cent 
of Steele’s earnings (plus 15 per cent for another 
manager and Io per cent for an agent), Mr Kennedy 


* “Tommy Steele ” 
pages. 15s. 


by John Kennedy. Souvenir Press. 166 
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went to great lengths on Mr Steele’s behalf. His pro- 
tégé first burst into the newspaper headlines and front 
page photographs in an inspired story about “ even the 
debs call in a rock ’n’ roll singer now ”; the debutantes 
concerned were largely fictitious, and the party con- 
cerned had in fact been thrown by Mr Kennedy himself. 
At Mr Steele’s first professional engagement, Mr 
Kennedy arranged for two women in large cars to 
quarrel outside a nightclub over who should take the 
young star home. He told the newspapers that the 
Duke of Kent had called Steele “ great, great,” when 
the Duke had never even seen him. A tide of publicity 
led to a booking at the Café de Paris, appearances on 
television, tours in the provinces and abroad, two films 
about Steele’s life, and now to pantomime. Mr Steele’s 
fans write him 2,000 letters a week, including 150 pro- 
posing marriage. In two years his income has risen 
from a few pounds a month as a cabin boy to what must ~ 
be one of the highest earned incomes in Britain. 

The strain of staying at the top is, however, terrific. 
Constant energy is needed, since a young singer cannot 
get by just through being appealing or seductive. As one 
agent puts it, “in this market, sex without energy is 
not enough.” A young boy must keep clear of girls 
and vice versa ; a steady girl or boy-friend can shatter 
a youngster’s attraction to unmarried fans. A young 
man must also be prepared for mobbing by girls, which 
on occasions can amount to serious assault. Finally, 
a singer must not drink, for obvious reasons. It is 
notable that, to mention but three of the longest stayers, 
neither Mr Presley, Mr Steele nor Mr Pat Boone will 
ever touch a drop of alcohol. To manage to maintain 
this Spartan life amid the sort of money that a popular 
singer is earning is a heavy task; and this is one of 
the vital roles of a necessarily strong-minded manager. 

Another task of a manager is to pick good tunes, 
pirate them, and get his protege to perform them. This 
pirating is quite possible, since virtually no copyright 
is exercised over popular music. But it does give the 
lie to one belief that is currently becoming popular: 
that British are now being preferred to American stars 
over here. British companies plug British stars, both 
because they are at hand to imitate American songs and 
because they can appear on television and so boost their 
record sales, This is not to dismiss the British singers 
as of no consequence ; but any hope that this country’s 
bounding generation of Steele-agers now prefers the 
British way of life is premature. 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 
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Join the Common Market ? 


Now that the idea of a free trade area in Europe seems dead, and recognising that 
the worst reaction to its death would be the declaration of economic warfare in Europe, 
there is bound to be some discussion of a possible other extreme reaction—namely 


that Britain itself should apply to join the full common market. 


The following 


memorandum from “A Good European” sets out the case for this in very moderate 
terms. The Economist adds its own comment at the end. 


The Case for Joining 


BY A GOOD EUROPEAN 


HE free trade area debacle has led to the suggestion that 
Britain might join the common market. The principal 
economic motive for joining would be that by under- 

taking this political commitment (which some might think a 
good thing in itself, some bad), Britain and the Common- 
wealth might get better economic terms than in any other 
way. The prospects could hardly be bleaker than. they are 
now. At the moment it looks as if we will not achieve 
our central purposes—non-discrimination against British 
goods, a general reduction of trade barriers throughout 
Europe—at all. There looks like being some reduction of 
barriers outside the common market, but it will be slower. 
It will all be far removed from a general clearcut commit- 
ment to free trade. Britain will be at a constant disadvan- 
tage. : 

The principal economic arguments against joining arise 
from the fact that the common market (hereafter called CM) 
has a harmonised outer tariff, an average of the tariffs of 
the members. If all Britain’s tariffs were harmonised, some 
of its ordinary (MFN) tariffs would come down but some 
of the zero or low tariffs it places on many Commonwealth 
raw materials and manufactures would rise. Critics argue 
that this change would (a) raise our raw material costs ; 
(b) upset the Commonwealth preference system. 

The argument about raising Britain’s costs on the whole 
affects only imports from the Commonwealth. Many of 
Britain’s MFN tariffs are as high or higher than the exist- 
ing or probable CM tariffs. Any quantitative assessment of 
the effects of changes can generally be confined to 
discussion of our trade and tariffs with the Commonwealth. 

In 1956, Britain imported from the Commonwealth £739 
million of food, drink and tobacco ; £728 million of raw 
materials and fuel; and £128 million of manufactures. 
Food, etc., would be dealt with under separate arrangements. 
This argument is concerned with the remainder. 


As far as raw materials and fuel are concerned, it now 
seems that out of a total import of £728 million there are 
three principal commodities where there might be a danger 
of a significant increase in tariffs—lead, zinc and aluminium. 
On a list of major raw materials whose import value was 
£366 million in 1956 the CM has agreed zero tariffs or is 
likely to do so. Most of the rest come under List “ G,” 
where the tariff has not yet been agreed. Of the important 
raw materials in List “G” only lead, zinc, and aluminium 
‘seem likely to be well above the present UK tariff. Imports 
of these into the United Kingdom were worth £68 million in 


1956. Of course, if we and the Scandinavians joined as full 
members, the bargaining power of the low tariff countries 
might bring these tariffs down, especially if List “G” had 
not yet been agreed when we joined. Anyway, it might be 
possible to have a special United Kingdom exemption— 
keeping our existing tariff on lead, zinc and aluminium. 

In semi-manufactures, the quantity coming from the 
Commonwealth is so small that tariff harmonisation would 
have only negligible effects on general costs of production. 
Britain could easily agree to harmonisation of machinery 
parts because we simply do not import any from the 
Commonwealth. Only one major semi-manufacture is a - 


bore—newsprint from Canada (£17 million). The CM will 


probably have a 5 per cent tariff. 

The real difficulty about semi-manufactures and finished 
manufactures arises from the principle of Commonwealth 
free entry. It was largely to preserve this political as well 
as economic principle (not because of manufacturing costs) 
that the United Kingdom made such a fuss at the start 
about keeping separate national tariffs. A glance at the 
figures makes it clear that the present interest of the 
Commonwealth in exports of manufactures to the United 
Kingdom is small. But in chemicals (£17 million out of 
a total UK import of some £107 million in 1956) it would 
obviously upset Mr Diefenbaker if the tariff was harmon- 
ised. Then there are the textiles from Hongkong, India 
and elsewhere (£38 million) and the other industrial odds 
and ends which the Commonwealth might want to export 
to Britain one day, even if it does not do so now. 


T seems probable that adequate special arrangements are 
I negotiable on chemicals and textiles, but that Britain 
would have to accept the principle of harmonisation, and 
therefore an increase in the tariff on the hypothetical other 
manufactures which the Commonwealth might want to 
export to Britain one day. The argument set out here is 
that the balance of British interests requires that such a 
concession should be made. Though our free trade prin- 
ciples require that we should keep open all trade channels 
possible, Britain has to ask itself which are the most impor- 
tant: hypothetical imports of cheap-labour industrial pro- 
ducts from the Asian Commonwealth—or its trade with 
developed industrial Europe. Most people would guess that 
in the next fifteen years the second will remain the more 
important. There is no doubt that British industry thinks so. 
The French, watching us put export quotas on Hongkong, 
regard the whole British stand on free entry, etc., as 
hypocrisy. 

In any discussion about tariffs in the CM one cannot leave 
out of account the far-reaching political significance of getting 
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Britain in. Obviously if Britain is in it we will have a greater 
influence on the level of the CM’s tariffs and policies. 
There would be plenty of room for working out the right 
balanced solution for the points of friction. The whole 
picture of the CM tariff may have changed by then, too ; 
it may be lower. General de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer 
agreed at Bad Kreuznach to implement the policy written 
into the Rome Treaty of using the CM tariff for bargaining 
to bring the US tariff down. The United States offer of 
negotiations for a 20 per cent cut in tariffs was won from 
Congress by the administration for the specific purpose of 
such negotiations. : 

Despite all these qualifications the raising of some UK 
industrial tariffs towards the Commonwealth—even if there 
is hardly any trade through these channels today—would be 
disagreeable. This prompts a look at a further possibility 
—a relationship between the Commonwealth and Europe. 
The objective of this would be: 

(a) To minimise any losses the Commonwealth suffers 

in the British market (agriculture ; any increase in UK 

tariffs on manufactures). 

(b) To provide the Commonwealth with compensations in 

Europe for any losses in Britain. 

(c) To help the Commonwealth get round the disadvan- 

tages created by the new preferences set up by the 

Treaty of Rome. 


HIS may look as though Britain is asking for something 
for nothing from the Europeans, but it has one bar- 
gaining counter of value: what is left of the preferences the 
Commonwealth gives British industry. The spectacle of the 
British solemnly telling the Europeans that these preferences 
are sacred and untouchable while they are withering away 
behind Britain’s back (New Zealand trade agreement) has 
been odd. These preferences are the one trump card left 
in the Commonwealth hand. But they will be gone by the 
time the CM reaches its final form. They should be used 
soon to get the best terms for Britain and the Common- 
wealth in Europe. 

Of course there are obstacles here too: (a) British indus- 
try’s dislike of giving its preferences up ; (b) French objec- 
tions to opening the European market to the Commonwealth 
or enlarging the Eurafrica concept. But as one settles down 
to contemplate a world without a FTA it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that the United Kingdom and Commonwealth 
are going to need to use all the counters they can muster 
to come to terms with the CM. , 

The economic arguments for going in seem strong—so 
strong indeed that one wonders why the idea was not raised 
seriously before. The answer is that it was not contem- 
plated seriously on political grounds. In his speech on 
December 6th, Mr Maudling soft-pedalled the economic 
arguments and explained that we could not join the CM on 
political grounds. One must not underestimate the political 
obstacles or the size of the change involved—the big change 
in the centre of gravity of British policies which joining 
would involve. But the chief opposition would come not 
from British industry (many firms do not know the difference 
between the CM and a free trade area), or perhaps public 
opinion, but from Whitehall and some politicians. And 
the whole thing would be hopeless if Britain did not go in 
whole-heartedly, and in fact accept the spirit of the Rome 
Treaty. 

In concrete political terms there is only one detailed 
feature of the Treaty of Rome which presents a real domestic 
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political problem: free movement of labour. Otherwise 
the Labour party ought to like joining. The Keynesian 
concept of expansive full employment policies—plus re- 
habilitation and investment funds—which underlies the 
treaty ought to make a European market much more pala- 
table to Labour than a Tory laissez-faire FTA. The real 
political problem for the present Government would be to 
save face. It has said for so long that Britain cannot 
possibly join the CM that it would now be a delicate 
manceuvre to respond to the failure of the FTA by doing so 
after all. But Mr Macmillan is very good at turning defeats 
into victories in this sort of way. 


Our Reservations 


HE ECONOMIST agrees with many of the 
LT eccsitt arguments in this article. But it has 
three major reservations: 

(1) For the long term, it lays greater store than the 
author on the need to keep the British market open 
to the “hypothetical” increase in imports of manu- 
factures from the developing countries outside Europe. 
If technological processes are going to change, nothing 
is more important than that Britain should be ready 
to switch its production away from the things that 
these “new Japans ” in the Commonwealth are going 
to be able to produce more cheaply, and towards more 
capital-intensive goods in the production of which 
Britain will for long have a comparative advantage. 
It looks as if Europe is going to be more protectionist 
against this Asian and African industrial revolution 
than Britain; perhaps by going into Europe Britain 
could make European policies towards this coming 
change in world industrial patterns better, but an even 
more potent effect would surely be to make our own 
policies towards it gradually worse. 

(2) In the short term, it is doubtful if all the advan- 
tages of the remaining preferences which the Common- 
wealth gives to British industry “will be gone by the 
time the common market reaches its final form.” The 
big advantage is undoubtetlly in British trade with 
Canada ; mainly because of imperial preference, Cana- 
dians still buy seven times more British goods per head 
than do the inhabitants of the United States. 

(3) The third argument against the suggested British 
initiative is that the French would not in fact be 
likely to accept it. In practice, though not in protes- 
tation, their main objection to the free trade area has 
been that they do not want their domestic market to be 
“ swamped ” by British goods. It can be argued that, 
at some stage, a British initiative of the sort recom- 
mended by our correspondent might bring mobility out 
of deadlock in European trade negotiations, by calling 
France’s bluff. But, at the moment, a more likely result 
might well be that only the offer of British concessions 
in the initiative (e.g. over discussing items of imperial 
preference with the Commonwealth) would be remem- 
bered ; and that these would become part (to our dis- 
advantage) of whatever compromise agreement is 
eventually going to be negotiated, in any event, about 
allowing freer entry of British goods into Europe, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Christmas Term Report 


EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT headed off to their mistletoe 
M and plum puddings after concluding the demure 
prologue of what is almost certainly the pre-election session, 
The Government has moved ahead quite fast with a largely 
uncontroversial programme, offering too much work to 
attract the charge of being stale or dull but not much of a 
target for the Opposition. Of the original programme, only 
the measures on mental health and pensions—the latter 
controversial enough if, indeed, it is reached before the elec- 
tion—remain to be launched on their parliamentary way. But 
there are fresh commitments to legislate about streetwalkers 
and, if an accommodation can be made between the Home 
Office and Mr Jenkins, on obscene literature. Time will 
also have to be provided for anything that emerges from 
Sir Toby Low’s efforts to draft reforms to encourage small 
shareholding. 

Neither Mr Macmillan nor Mr Gaitskell has made any 
bad mistake during the first part of the session. The Tories 
can still take slight comfort from the Gallup polls, while the 
Labour party can do so from the by-election figures. But 
although the outcome of the election is still very obviously 
in the balance, it has not been possible to sustain the fever 
of partisanship in the House for very long. It has not 
indeed been possible to sustain an adequate attendance 
there for most of the time, even for the last major debate 
on foreign affairs, although there was a full chamber for 
the paltry matter of the sticky labels. 

Mr Gaitskell has been much criticised for failing to create 
an atmosphere of conflict, particularly by the highly articu- 
late ginger group on his own back benches. But it has 
to be remembered in his defence that the pre-Christmas 
part of the session before the supply days start is normally 
quiet because of the concentration of Government time 
and the relative lack of parliamentary opportunity for the 
Opposition. Mr Crossman has advocated risking all in a 
challenge of the Government on foreign affairs—its own 
setbacks over Cyprus and the free trade area and its 
inherited blunder of Suez. But large numbers of Labour 
backbenchers, painfully aware how many working-class 
voters are reactionary jingoists at heart, have even less 
stomach for refighting the Suez battle than their leaders. 
On the free trade area the party has been unable to make 
up its own mind on anything more radical than a request 
for a White Paper, and on Cyprus, doubtless with his 
jingoist voters again in mind, Mr Gaitskell has felt able 
to go no further than to force the Government to affirm 
its agreement with the coroner’s report on the incidents at 
Famagusta. 

However, as the recess begins there are signs that all is 
not well in ministerial ranks over defence. There has been 
a row of Cabinet meetings on the subject. Last year the 
heavings and pullings over the new year’s estimates pro- 
duced the resignation of a Chancellor. This time, what is 
going to give ? 


WAGE CLAIMS 


A Season of Goodwill? 


HIS Christmas, one of the country’s most useful presents 
looks like coming from the trade unions. December 
is traditionally the month when the unions are shaping up 
for next year’s wage round and pushing forward their most 
favoured claims. But this December, apart from. unrest 
among some white collar workers, such as civil servants and 
teachers, and a low growl from the building workers, all 
is quiet on the wages front. This is not, of course, a sudden 
change ; already in the past year the pace and amount of 
wage increases have been slowed considerably. For the first 
ten months of 1958 the Ministry of Labour Gazette lists 
only 10 million workers who got wage increases of £3 million 
a week, compared with 11} million who got increases of 
£5 million a week in the same period of 1957. These 
increases have so far been absorbed by industry without any 
marked change in the retail price index, which rose only two 
points between last November and this. The question now 
is whether this relative wage stability can continue. 
There are several reasons for thinking that it might. The 
first is that unemployment is higher now than for many 
years. It is hard to be dogmatic about the exact relation- 
ship between the level of unemployment and the slackening 
of wage demands, but several recent estimates at least agree 
that the relationship is a close one. Secondly, unlike last 
year, there is now no group of workers whose leaders are 
eager for them to be used, as the busmen were used last 
year, as a spearhead for attack. Admittedly, the railwaymen 
are in the midst of a special wage review which, with Mr 
C. W. Guillebaud in the chair, may prove to be inflationary. 
But among the other usual pace-setters, the busmen and the 
miners are much on the defensive, and the engineers have 
only just received their last award. A third reason for 
hoping that the unions will play down their wage demands 
this year is political, Union leaders are well aware of the 
disservice that too much militancy did to the Labour party’s 
political fortunes in 1958. In the probable election year of 
1959, they will not want to play into the Tories’ hands with 
another episode like the bus strike. 


MALTA 
Method or Madness ? 


HE failure of Malta’s constitutional talks condemns the 
zB: island to a period of direct rule from Whitehall through 
the governor, Sir Robert Laycock. This is bad, but it would 
have been a mistake to try to disguise it by giving the 
Maltese some less advanced form of constitution which Mr 
Mintoff could have compared unfavourably with those being 
given to African territories. In this tangled situation the 


point to steer by is Mr Mintoff’s own objectives. He has 
already rejected autonomy without full integration, just as 
he rejected integration unless it were accompanied by a 
blank cheque on the British taxpayer. What he has been 
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after, in this last year or so, is the blank cheque, or some- 
thing very near it, coupled with the enormous personal 
power which such terms, and the largesse they would enable 
him to confer, would give him personally in Malta. 

Now he demands independence, immediately or at least 
by 1962. He knows that for Britain to withdraw its installa- 
tions, to Cease trying to attract civilian industry, and to cut 
off the money, would ruin the island—if nobody else would 
take it on. The presumption must be that he thinks two 
things make it safe to scream for freedom. The first is 
that Britain will not willingly let Malta starve. The second 
is that Britain is not prepared to let Mr Mintoff offer the 
naval base to Britain’s and Nato’s potential foes, who are the 
only people who really want it. Mr Mintoff is playing 
upon fears by Nato and Britain that he will sell out 
to Egypt or Russia so as to extort the terms he first 
demanded. One of his tactical objectives in the meantime 
is to make political capital out of local unemployment, so 
that the Maltese shall not get too satisfied with Governor’s 
rule ; he is therefore making sure that any incoming indus- 
trialist shall realise that there will be no political stability. 
The next may be to try to make something like a Cyprus 
of the island, although fortunately the difference between 
the Maltese and Cypriot churches makes success here 
unlikely. ; 

The blunt fact is that Britain is now faced by a wrecker, 
which will be very awkward if he has his people behind 
him, Sooner or later a new general election or a referendum 
will obviously have to be held, to find out if the Maltese are 
prepared to follow Mr Mintoff blindly down the path he 
ostensibly proposes to follow. Every care should be taken 
to make sure they understand the implications. If, having 
understood them, they still vote for independence, they 
should be allowed it, but with one thing having been 
made clear. Britain has obligations to Europe as well as to 
the Maltese. If Malta chooses independence, it will have to 
be independence so qualified as to ensure that the island is 
neutralised, demilitarised, and deprived of any right to sell 
or hire the British naval base to a non-Nato power. This 
implies that Mr Mintoff would be denied the possibility of 
selling out—and that the Nato powers, separately or 
together, would see to it that he was. 


FRANCE 


President de Gaulle 


E has it all now. General de Gaulle was elected the 
first president of the Fifth Republic on Sunday ; not 
a matter of news, but of history. France is formally his. 
Henceforth, it is he who will appoint prime ministers, who 
can appeal to the people over parliament’s head, who can, 
in emergency, overrule the constitution itself. He is the 
guardian of France’s independence and territorial integrity. 
Even the official proclamation of Sunday’s election result 
awaits his convenience—under article 91 of the constitution 
—in taking over the Elysée. He will probably move in on 
January 8th. The expectation that a new franc will have 
been introduced by then is discussed on page 1174. 
The manner of his elevation bespeaks the new regime, its 
authority, its style, as the election of M. Coty, in the weary 


fiasco at. Versailles in 1953, expressed the folly and fragility: 


of the Fourth. On Sunday, the general had only two, rather 
sorry, opponents: the communist, and a shadowy repre- 
sentative of the intellectual Left that courageously but 
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vainly tries to deny communist claims to be the one substan- 
tial party of opposition. It is frighteningly plain that in 
General de Gaulle alone rest the hopes that France may 
avoid the authoritarian fate that so many of his political 
friends and followers intend for the country. 

General de Gaulle has been in power—as absolute a 
power as his obligations to the men of Algiers allow him 
—since June. The problems that beset him, in France 
and Algeria alike, are not one whit less serious, or less 
threatening, now than they were then. He now bears, 
besides, a share of responsibility for the economic division 
of Europe that is due to coincide with the start of his presi- 
dency. The prestige and the talents that he, above all 
Frenchmen, possesses, are now put to the test. 


ALGERIA 


Salan at Sunset 


ENERAL SALAN was never dearer to French hearts in 
Algiers than in the hour of his departure on December 
19th. Although settlerdom, aware of his record in Indo- 
China, had long suspected him of weakness and vacillation 
—and barely concealed its disappointment at his escape from 
the bazooka plot in January, 1957—it put on the motley 
suitable for a governor-general’s exit. The hate-love*rela- 
tionship of the Algiers settlers and their rulers is obsessional. 
Algiers fears anyone new, any sign of change, from France ; 
it even feared M. Soustelle when he first arrived. But when 
the converts—M. Soustelle, M. Lacoste and now General 
Salan himself—go back to defend [Algérie Frangaise in 
Paris, settlerdom prostrates itself in emotion and devotion. 
The sun has thus set on an uneasy spell of power that 
began in the insurrectionary days of May. It was to General 
Salan, then commander-in-chief in Algeria, that M. Pflimlin 
made the empty gesture of entrusting the powers of the 
tottering. republican regime. The general was the first 
to cry, from the celebrated balcony above the forum: Vive 
de Gaulle! He was retained by General de Gaulle, and 
addressed by him in complimentary terms. But his execu- 
tion of General de Gaulle’s orders, particularly before the 
November elections, came perilously close to insubordina- 
tion. He behaved for seven months as a weak man in a 
tight corner would behave. 

General de Gaulle’s anxiety to restore a measure of 
civilian rule in Algeria, through the new delegate-general, 
M. Delouvrier, is understandable. The social and economic 
plans announced at Constantine on October 3rd will now be 
pursued. But France’s diplomatic position has taken a bad 
knock since the latest United Nations debate on Algeria. 
The Afro-Asian powers failed, by one vote, on December 
13th to secure a two-thirds majority recognising Algeria’s 
“right to independence.” It has not escaped General de 
Gaulle’s attention that Guinea, so recently emancipated from 
colonial rule, voted against France, or that the United States 
pointedly abstained. 


ISRAEL 


Christmas Warning 


SKIRMISH in the air over the Sinai desert on Satur- 

day carries on a Christmas tradition of ill-will between 
Jews and Arabs, This is the first serious fracas between 
Egypt and Israel since the United Nations emergency force 
began patrolling the Negev frontier. What actually happened 
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is not yet clear ; indeed, it may never be, even though the 
UN troops and observers in the Gaza strip are reinforced 
for Christmas by Mr Hammarskjéld in person. The Israelis 
claim that Egyptian aircraft have several times violated 
Israeli air space and that on Saturday a formation of Mig 
planes was intercepted by a force of Israeli Mystéres just 
south of Beersheba ; in the ensuing dogfight one of the 
Migs was shot down, landing on the Egyptian side of the 
frontier. The Egyptians say that no plane was shot down 
and that the whole incident, if it happened at all, was the 
other way round. 

While Middle Eastern kaleidoscopes in London and 
Washington are at least being twisted to fit the new develop- 
ments in Iraq, the Israeli government stands by its assess- 
ment of President Nasser as the arch-enemy of peace. The 
Israelis have no patience with the theory heard in the West 
that, since Iraqi nationalism will have to throw in its lot 
with either the USSR or the UAR, it should be encouraged 
towards the lesser evil of Nasserism. They argue the 
unsoundness of this theory on two levels: first, that since 
President Nasser, wittingly or unwittingly, is becoming a 
tool of Russia, communism and Nasserism are not alterna- 
tives but aspects of the same thing ; and second, that should 
there in fact be such a choice, any support of Nasser would 
defeat its own ends by driving the Iraqis towards com- 
munism. But they dispute that there is any factual evidence 
of growing communism in Iraq ; they are inclined to attri- 
bute such reports to President Nasser’s propagandists. 

Whatever the shifting patterns in the Middle East, Presi- 
dent Nasser is still at present the only man who could unite 
the Arab world. It follows that the Israelis believe him still 
to be the only serious threat to their safety. Therefore, 
pethaps, this Christmas warning. 


PROSTITUTION 


Clearing the Streets 


0 clear London’s streets of prostitutes Mr Butler’s 
Leet Offences Bill relies on two of the proposals in 
the Wolfenden committee’s report: first, that there should 
be a steep increase in the fines for loitering and soliciting, 
with the possibility of three months’ imprisonment for a 
third or subsequent offence ; and, secondly, that the police 
should have power to arrest without warrant, and without 
baving to prove annoyance (which the present law 
demands), a common prostitute reasonably suspected of 
loitering and soliciting. 

With the first of these proposals, at least with the bigger 
fines, there will be general agreement, although the fines 
are still not to be as heavy as was suggested by a deputation 
to the Home Office in 1951 ; it is far from certain that 
short terms of imprisonment, which will provide headaches 
for the prison authorities, will prove to be either a deterrent 
or a means of reform, but on balance Mr Butler is right to 
put this clause in and hope that—like other deterrents— 
it may not often have to be used. Tie second proposal is 
sure to be hotly argued all through the bill’s passage 
through Parliament. Obviously, it is a provision that will 
need to be carefully watched ; but the Wolfenden com- 
mittee, after careful study, reported that, unless the need to 
prove annoyance is rescinded, the law cannot be adequately 
strengthened. 


The other two provisions in the bill were not recom- 


mended by the Wolfenden committee. If the main purpose 
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of the bill is to clear the prostitutes off the streets, its pro- 
posal to clear them from all-night cafes appears contradic- 
tory. This particular clause, however, is probably aiming at 
prevention rather than cure, for there is some evidence that 
it is in cafes of this sort that many young women are con- 
taminated by experienced prostitutes and begin to take up 
prostitution as a career. It is the last c that seems the 
most misplaced in a Street Offences Bill, even though it will 
undoubtedly be popular, This clause increases the maximum 
term ¢i imprisonment for someone living on a prostitute’s 
earnings from two years to five. On the human side the 
argument against the clause is that there often exists a 
strong bond of affection between a prostitute and the man 
she lives with—often the only feeling of affection she has 
ever experienced. On a more practical plane, it can be 
pointed out that the existing penalty is hardly ever invoked. 
If it had been proved to be an ineffective deterrent, there 
would be a case for increasing it ; as things are, Mr Butler 
seems to have put in this clause, not on any scientific 
penological grounds, but as a sop to public (and especially 
feminine) opinion. 


THE SPEAKER 


Knocking the Umpire 


HERE have been a number of incidents in this parlia- 
mentary session which have tended to strengthen an 
impression, growing up over the last two years, that some 
Labour backbenchers are inclined to impugn Mr Speaker 
Morrison’s impartiality. If they really do impugn it, they 
should put down a motion saying so; their series of 
small wrangles during the House’s day-to-day business is 
causing constitutional offence. The first incident, on 
November 12th, was the successful use by Labour members 
of repeated points of order to obliterate Mr Speir’s 
attempt to discuss rural roads on the half-hour adjournment 
debate, instead of sounding off a Tory rebellion against the 
Government’s policy in Cyprus as he had previously under- 
taken to do. They contended that the Speaker was wrong 
te treat the debate as belonging to the lucky member rather 
than to his original subject, and that when the member 
abandoned the subject others should be free to take it up. 
The second episode arose out of the Speaker’s refusal 
on November 21st to put the question and so permit a vote 
at the end of the debate on Mr Francis Noel Baker’s motion 
on advertising, on the grounds that the mover’s ninety- 
minute opening speech had not left time for all views to 
be adequately expressed. Mr Noel Baker’s friends resorted 
to the same tactics of endless points of order to squeeze 
out a Tory who had the next half-hour. 

This month there followed two more personal clashes. 
In one of them Mr George Wigg, whose circuitous style 
of attack often invites barracking, complained that the 
Speaker was not giving him the protection from interruption 
which a member on the Tory side would receive (poor 
Colonel Bromley-Davenport, who cannot open his mouth 
without attracting whoops of derision from the Opposition, 
could tell a different tale). In the other, Mr Hugh Delargy, 
aggrieved at the Speaker’s choice of Scottish horticulture 
as one of the subjects to be debated on the motion for the 
Christmas adjournment rather than the alleged supply of 
British rockets to the Cuban Government for use in the 
island’s civil war, told him that his actions “ throw a peculiar 
light on your commonsense and responsibility.” Finally— 
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although here it was the Deputy Speaker, Sir Gordon 
Touche, who was directly concerned—the Opposition Front 
Bench came in conflict with the chair during the short 
debate on the Suez expedition last week, when Mr Bevan 
was not given time to sum up before the minister replied. 

These five episodes were not equally serious. Most of 
them arose out of reactions in the heat of the moment, 
none was the result of a deep laid plan. But they have 
led to some speculation whether Mr Morrison would wish 
to continue in office if Labour wins the election. There 
has, after all, never been a Speaker from Labour’s ranks. 
The worst possible precedent for any such dignitary will be 
set if the recent series of rows continues when the House 
returns after the Christmas recess. 


BASUTOLAND 
Separate Development 


HE successful conclusion of the discussions on Basuto- 

land’s constitution means that by next autumn the 
first of the three British high commission territories in 
South Africa will have a legislature of its own, a popular 
franchise with a common roll for Basuto and non-Basuto, 
and four Basuto ministers in a council of eight. While dis- 
cussions were going on, Dr Verwoerd was busy urging the 
inhabitants of the high commission territories that they 
would be much better off if South Africa were their 
guardian. Mingling cajollery with threat, he told them that 
they would get more land if they joined with the Bantu areas 
in the Union, and warned them that South Africa could not 
indefinitely absorb their surplus population. He offered 
them industries, though the Nationalists turned down the 
proposals in the Tomlinson report that industries should 
be sited in Bantu areas. . 

Not surprisingly, the Basuto, the Bechuana and the 
Swazis have hitherto resolutely opposed all such blandish- 
ments. Nevertheless, as they gain organs of self-government, 
they ought themselves to think out their future relations 
with the Union ; they would get economic and agricultural 
advantages from unity with the contiguous areas. Probably 
they will do best to say quietly that they must first fully 
develop their own constitutional government, and then insist 
that, if there ever is to be a merger, such government should 
be fully extended to their neighbours—who should by then 
contrast it favourably with the “ native authorities ” designed 
by the Union’s racial experts. By then, too, they can begin 
to talk forcefully about the sort of federal representation 
they would require in a “ Bantu-Afrikaner community.” 
All this would take time ; but it is not fanciful to foresee 
that Africans might develop the theory of apartheid—in 
ways that white South Africans could find increasingly 
embarrassing. 


SOVIET UNION 
The Escalators of Moscow 


NE down, one up, two old members of the Soviet ruling 
QO group enter the New Year in quite different walks of 
life. Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, disgraced and dismissed 
to distant Stavropol, has leisure to reflect on his humiliating 
“ confession” of December 18th, in front of the central 
committee of the party, of complicity in the “ anti-party ” 
activities of 1957. For him the days of VIP travel with Mr 
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Khrushchev are over. Mr Anastas Mikoyan, first deputy 
premier and full member -of the party presidium, on the 
other hand, will be packing his bags. Early in the new year 
he will go to the United States, the first really important 
Soviet visitor to Washington since the war. 

Marshal Bulganin’s self-indictment at last week’s meeting 
of the central committee was, as is usual with this kind of 
confession, a mixture of the plausible and the nauseating. 
It is very probable that Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 
Shepilov and the others had opposed Mr Khrushchev’s 
managerial reform ; that they regarded his campaign of 
land reclamation as a wasteful investment, and his agricul- 
tural reorganisation as a dangerous venture that might leave 
the towns without enough food. It is also probable that 
they discussed these matters in the office of Marshal 
Bulganin, who was then prime minister. But nobody at 
last week’s meeting, apparently, was allowed to state a case 
in justification of his objections. That was a battle already 
lost, in June, 1957. Marshal Bulganin was, therefore, com- 
pelled to vituperate against his one-time allies, to condemn 
“the rottenness of the anti-party swamp in which I found 
myself ” and to glorify the wisdom of the now official line. 
It is still not clear whether this performance, unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the Stalinist past, is the prelude of a new 
purge, or merely the epilogue to a play that has ended. 

Marshal Bulganin survived for so long and then slipped 
headlong. Mr Mikoyan, the astute Armenian, goes on 
avoiding pitfalls. It will be his second trip to the United 
States ; he went there before the war to look at American 
mass production and trade. This time he has been granted 
a tourist visa for a visit to the Soviet ambassador, but 
Washington has made it clear that he will be able to see 
public men if he wants. As deputy prime minister Mr 
Mikoyan seems to be in general charge of foreign affairs, 
and of foreign economic relations in particular. One sugges- 
tion has been that the aim of his trip is to get a big trade 
deal with the United States. But he could be aiming higher 
still ; his visit could be a discreet exercise in summitry. 


After the Thaw 


RITERS in the Russian Republic have been holding 

their first congress. Only last year was it decided 
that the writers of the biggest Soviet state should form a 
union of their own, and this was their inaugural meeting. 
Preliminary figures show that there are over 2,500 novelists, 
poets, critics and translators in the Russian Republic. The 
writers’ union has branches in all areas. Books are pub- 
lished in great numbers; new magazines and literary 
reviews have sprung up. But quantity does not mean 
quality. The material conditions of Soviet literature con- 
trast with the dearth of really creative writing. 

Two years ago it was still possible to read a number 
of essays criticising the literary fashion of prettifying Soviet 
reality. The publication of the Literary Moscow annual 
was a sign that something was astir in Soviet writing. 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone caused excitement by its 
very title. This was still the period of the symbolic Thaw. 
Then came the Hungarian insurrection and the campaign 
against revisionism. In August, 1957, Mr Khrushchev 
published his theses “for close links between literature, 
art and the life of the people.” Since then many writers 
have sought refuge in subjects like the war and the 
revolution ; others have reverted to writing to party taste. 
Mr Khrushchev himself addressed the congress, though the 
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text of his speech has not yet been published. The writers 
set up a vast committee and a bureau ; from the big names 
of Russian letters whose names figure in these bodies there 
is a notable omission, Ilya Ehrenburg (author of “The 
Thaw ”). Mr Sobolev, who was elected chairman, exhorted 
Soviet artists to see reality from a party viewpoint. He con- 
demned revisionism. In a particularly strong passage he 
attacked Boris Pasternak, “ whose betrayal is in no way a 
stain on the honour of the authentic Russian intelligentsia.” 
Mr Sobolev warned his audience that “ international reac- 
tion ” was trying to benefit from the least sign of revisionism, 
but he also had to admit that the younger generation was 
particularly prone to stray from the path of orthodoxy. The 
revival of Soviet literature, foreshadowed after Stalin’s death, 
has been halted. The writers are back in their gilded cage, 
but the stirring among the young is a warning to Mr Khrush- 
chev that he will not be able to keep them there for long. 


DAILY HERALD 


Thin But Free 


HE Daily Herald may sometimes be a poor enough thing, 

but in last Friday’s edition it rightly insisted on being its 
own. Its vehement protest against “an outrageous attack ” 
on its “ intentions and integrity” by Transport House was 
prompted by leaks to rival papers about a session of the 
Labour party’s national executive, at which plain words had 
been spoken in sorrow and in anger about “The Paper 
that Cares . . . about the fears and tears and the hopes of 
every human being.” The Labour leaders had then sent a 
letter to the editor asking pointedly what he proposed to do 
to support party preparations for the general election. 

The immediate cause of all this sounds trivial enough. 
The Labour candidate. at Harrow East had reported that 
his party workers were very upset that a gossip column 
in the Daily Herald, written by the editor’s wife, should 
have remarked gaily how splendid it would be to have Sir 
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Alan Herbert back in the House. Although the Daily 
Herald’s gossip column is unlikely to alter a single vote— 
and although, even if it could, the winning of votes for Sir 
Alan Herbert is probably the best way of getting the Labour 
candidate in—the: national executive solemnly deplored this 
disloyalty ; at the time of last year’s severing of the 
umbilical cord tying it to the TUC, the Daily Herald had 
undertaken to go on giving editorial support to the Labour 
party. The remark about Sir Alan had had something of 
the impact of a last straw since complaints had been build- 
ing up for a long time that the Opposition were not being 
given as good a write-up in “ Labour’s own newspaper ” as 
the Government was getting in the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Telegraph. 

Some members of the executive, notably Mr Greenwood, 
still want the Daily Herald to be a left wing Daily Tele- 
graph. This has been a sore point ever since the late Ernest 
Bevin returned from a wartime tour of the troops overseas 
lamenting that the troops kept asking for a quick supply 
of the News of the World, never for the Daily Herald. 
But by now most Labour leaders are resigned to the idea 
that socialism without sex will not sell newspapers, and are 
looking for a left wing Daily Mail. If they are going to 
have an effective one, however, what the Daily Herald needs 
is not more political interference (which would only cause 
still more demoralisation of the staff and is in any case bad 
for journalism) but a much more lively and forward-looking 
management. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Rebuff to Sir Roy? 


HE Colonial Secretary has refused to make the changes 
in the proposed new constitution for Northern Rhodesia 
which the Central African Federation’s prime minister, Sir 
Roy Welensky, came to London three weeks ago to demand. 
Mr Lennox Boyd is standing by his decision that there 





sham stood in a parliamentary by- 
election as Conservative candidate for 
Oxford shortly before the war, which 
of the following signed a manifesto in 
favour of his opponent? 


(1) “ The slack incompetence of an 
unplanned economy must give place to 
the disciplined efficiency of rational 
organisation and control.” ‘This is a 
quotation from a_ dissertation on 
“ Britain’s Task,” which was described 
as a compilation from notes made 
during the Christmas recess, and it 
appeared under a _ chapter cross- 
heading of “Expansion.” Was the 
author: 

(a) Mr Harold Wilson? 

(b) Mr Harry Pollitt ? 

(c) Mr Harold Macmillan? 

* 


(2) Who first coined 
“ interdependence ” : 

(a) President Eisenhower in 1958? 

(b) Sir Anthony Eden in 1948? 

<c) Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
in 1848? 


the phrase 


(3) Which last issued a statement in 
London denying that his country’s 
currency would be devalued: 

(a) The French Finance Minister? 

(b) The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? 

(c)-The American Vice-President? 


* 


(4) “ The strike is not an instrument 
for ruining the nation’s production, but 
for increasing it and causing it to flow, 
by fighting against all the faults which 
by their unmsocial character hinder 
efficiency in business.” Was this said 
by: 

(a) Mr Ian Mikardo? 

(b) Adolf Hitler? 

(c) Mr Iain Macleod? 


* 
(5) When the present Lord Hail- 


(a) The present Prime Minister? 

(b) The present Conservative Chief 
Whip? 

(c) Mr R. H. S. Crossman? 


x 


(6) “If you face the policy with 
which we are now threatened by the 
Conservative Party fairly and search- 
ingly, you will see that it is nothing 
less than a deliberate attempt on the 
part of important sections of the 
propertied classes to transfer their 
existing burdens on to the shoulders 
of the masses of the people and to gain 
greater profits for the investment of 
their capital by charging higher 
prices.” The author of this passage 
later became one of the thirteen British 
Prime Ministers so far this century. 
Which? 


(Answers on page 1147) 
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shall at present be no chief minister in Northern Rhodesia ; 
that the Governor shall individually choose the ministers ; 
and that in an executive Council of four ex officio ministers, 
five unofficial ministers and two assistant ministers, Africans 
shall hold the balance between the Colonial Office and the 
settlers by having two portfolios from the outset. But 
equally the Colonial Secretary has turned down the demands 
of the African National Congress, the moderate section of 
which is led by Mr Nkumbula and the less moderate section 
by Mr Kaunda, for a franchise that would give the Africans 
an immediate majority in the Legislature. 

The constitution has been designed with. the utmost 
ingenuity by erudite Colonial Office draftsmen to ensure 
that all elected members of the legislature shall represent 
African and European constituents, and shall do so in a way 
that achieves “‘ the fairest reconciliation of the interests of 
the various communities having regard to the special condi- 
tions of Northern Rhodesia” (i.e. the fact that 65,000 
affluent whites are outnumbered on the ground by 2 million 
fairly primitive blacks but do not intend to be outnumbered 
by them at the polls yet awhile). This has been done 
by such a refinement of fancy franchises that it would be 
unseasonable cruelty to readers to describe it again (it was 
briefly outlined in a note in The Economist on April § last). 
An additional provision leaves the African congress handi- 
capped. Despite Mr Nkumbula’s reasonable protest, Mr 
Lennox Boyd still insists that African candidates must get 
prior approval from two thirds of the chiefs in their areas 
before they are allowed to stand. 

Although nominally publicly rebuffed, Sir Roy Welensky 
must be hugging himself in private. By putting up requests 
of his own for the Colonial Secretary to turn down, he has 
certainly helped to ensure that Mr Nkumbula’s representa- 
tives would be rejected too. Nevertheless the African 
leaders should’ be urged by their sympathisers in Britain 
to work the constitution, get into the legislature and execu- 
tive council, and make their voices heard. Nothing is more 
in the interests of their people than that the Europeans 
in Rhodesia should get used to having Africans among their 
rulers while Britain’s protecting arm is still there. Nothing 
would serve the coloured population worse than to give Sir 
Roy fresh evidence for his campaign to prove that Africans 
are either too irresponsible or too apathetic for political life. 


CAMEROONS 


A Communist African State? 


HE United Nations Assembly will meet in February to 
discuss the Cameroons, the sticky-hot area at the bend 
of the Gulf of Guinea once called “ Africa’s armpit.” This 
is both an urgent and an intricate question. Germany’s 
Kamerun colony was divided after 1918 into two League of 
Nations mandates, which in due time became UN trust 
territories. France has administered most of the interior, 
dividing the coastal strip with Britain, which has also con- 
trolled during these past forty years two strips of hinterland 
north and west of the Genderu mountain range. The British 
territory has for many purposes been treated as part of 
Nigeria—which will become independent in 1960. France 
has now set a deadline for transferring sovereignty to: the 
Cameroons -at the end of next year ; Britain has said that 
it will yield up its trusteeship in 1960—but has not said to 
whom, for reasons that will be apparent. 
Though the combined Cameroons’ population of less than 
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§ million ranks with Ghana’s, not with Nigeria’s 35 
million, they have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety. The 
French territory is the most conspicuous focus of communist 
attention in tropical Africa. Violence verging on guerrilla 
warfare has persisted there since 1955, when the Union des 
Populations du Cameroun was proscribed for organising an 
armed uprising. UPC leaders in exile are almost invariably 
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prominent in communist-run international gatherings and 
“front” organisations like the “ Afro-Asian Solidarity ” 
committees. Communist influences are also strong in the 
constitutional politics of the capital, Yaoundé. It seems 
perfectly possible, on present form, that 1960 will see the 
birth there of Africa’s first communist republic. 

For an independent Nigeria, the Cameroons will be an 
awkward neighbour both in this respect and in others. The 
northern British Cameroons may seek in 1960 to keep their 
links with Islamic northern Nigeria ; some Moslem areas in 
northern French Cameroons might also prefer such an asso- 
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ciation to government from godless Yaoundé ; but south 
Nigerian politicians can be expected to resist this reinforce- 
ment of the northerners’ ranks, The wishes of the inhabitants 
of the southern British territory may likewise count for less 
than the interplay of forces between Yaoundé and the 
regional capitals of Nigeria. And the prospect may be 


further complicated by the proximity of two small Spanish . 


territories, destined to play an uncomfortable Goan role in 
a Gulf of Guinea which will be ringed by half a dozen 
sovereign African states in eighteen months’ time. 


SINGAPORE 


Back to Malaya? 


0 sooner had the full text of the new constitution for 
Singapore been published than the results of some 
remarkable political stocktaking and self-criticism within 
the People’s Action Party, led by Mr Lee Kuan Yew, were 
made known. The PAP, though now in opposition, has an 
excellent chance of becoming the majority party in the new 
assembly when elections are held a month or six weeks 
after the term of the present assembly expires on April 2nd. 
This has caused much anxiety, because the strength of 
the communists in the party organisation was known to be 
very great—even though, under the new city-state constitu- 
tion, known “ subversives ” may not stand in this last general 
election to be held under colonial auspices. 

Mr Lee Kuan Yew, now purging his party of “ political 
racketeers, opportunists and adventurers,” comes forward 
with proposals designed to make it possible for Singapore 
to rejoin the Federation of Malaya. His proposals amount 


to a complete acceptance of the reason for the Malays’ reluc- ~ 


tance to accept the additional million Chinese and, with 
them, a Chinese majority in the country. The PAP now 
suggests that the Chinese of Singapore can only get over 
the difficulty by undergoing voluntary “ malayanisation ” 
themselves—by accepting Malay as the official language of 
a reunited country, abandoning Chinese in the schools, and 
withdrawing their support for the communism, and the 
communist mother-country, that are so distrusted by the 
Malay leaders. 

How far Mr Lee could get his followers to take such steps 
may be doubted. Most of them have passionately upheld 
the right of the Chinese schools to teach their own culture 
in their own way. But it need not be doubted that Mr Lee 
is entirely sincere—for he has always considered the 
breach between Singapore and the mainland a disaster. This 
move is a sign that his influence is rising. He, and other 
PAP leaders, could not be indifferent to the hint dropped 
by the Tengku last month that if, under the new constitu- 
tion, Singapore did not loyally co-operate to work the com- 
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promise under which a Malayan chairman presides over an 
internal security council composed equally of British and 
Singaporean members, the chairman would be withdrawn, 
whereupon the city would lapse into colonial status. This 
was a smart retort to Mr Lee’s extremists who shout that by 
the device of an internal security council Malaya is making 
Singapore its colony. Mr Lee is now trying to discipline 
his party to behave responsibly under autonomy ; he wants 
Singapore’s destiny to lie inside the Malayan Federation, 
not in independence, or as an outpost of communist China. 
It looks as though Mr Lee has judged that the tide in 
Singapore has turned against the extremists—at least for the 
moment. 


SMALL SHOPKEEPERS 


Losing Wicket 


HE National Union of Small Shopkeepers cannot be 
"eae to look on price-cutting with enthusiasm, But 
the unanimous agreement reached at its recent Notting- 
ham meeting to “ fight the cut-price store” is fortunately 
hardly likely to produce effective action. The rot—as the 
small shopkeeper sees it—has gone too far. Once the penny 
or shilling off the standard price has ceased to be a once- 
in-a-way, disreputable breach of convention and become a 
widespread practice, once the housewife has got used to the 
benefits of cheapness, any reversion to the old rigid regime 
looks too nakedly reactionary. And the small shopkeepers, 
singly or collectively, have no weapons for a “ fight.” Other 
causes, perhaps no worthier, can be served by strikes and 
boycotts, but not this. The shopkeepers are hardly on 
stronger ground in calling either for a national conference 
of manufacturers and distributors to discuss (and by implica- 
tion condemn) departures from price maintenance, or in 
appealing—a forlorn hope indeed—to labour and trades 
councils to safeguard retail employment by keeping up the 
cost of living. 

If the small shopkeepers are to make a collective fight 
their strategy must be different. They have a good, solid, 
customer appeal which no individual corner-shop can 
publicise but which joint effort could put forward. The big 
shop or supermarket can offer twopence off the packet or 
pound—at the end of a burdened bus-ride and in the heart 
of a bargain-hunting scrum, The small neighbourhood shop 
can offer proximity, peace and quiet, personal advice and 
help, sometimes services out-of-hours or at the weekend ; 
all of them things both pleasant in themselves and—since 
housewives are busy women who can rarely swap time and 
energy for money in one direction without making a reverse 
swap in another—worth a good many twopences. This is, of 





Answers to Quiz 


(Questions on page 1144) 

(1) From the “ Economic Aspects of 
Defence” by Harold Macmillan, MP. 
Macmillan, January, 1939, page 10. 

* 


(2) From the official English lan- 
guage text of the Communist manifesto 
of 1848 by Marx and Engels : “ In place 
of the old local and national seclusion 


and self-sufficiency, we have inter- 
course in every direction, universal 
interdependence of nations.” 
. 
(3) Vice President Nixon. 
(4) From “ Mein Kampf ” by Hitler. 
(Admittedly, he prefaced these remarks 


“In the hands of the national socialist 
trade union . . .”) 


(5) All three of them. (The Opposi- 
tion candidate at this by-election in 
1938 was the Master of Balliol, stand- 
ing as an Independent Progressive ; 
Mr Macmillan and Mr Heath joined 
Oxford Labour notables in support- 
ing him.) 

* 


(6) Winston 
1909.) 


Churchill (January, 
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course, no reason for shielding small shops from competition. 
It is a competitive strength, not used to the full. 
Small shops must survive and flourish on their merits if at 
all ; and those of them which, by reason of their situation or 
their practice, have no mérits to set against the straight- 
forward benefit of lower prices should be simply and brutally 
regarded as expendable. The small shopkeepers’ union 
would be better occupied in a campaign to impress the 
shopping public with the value of what its members have to 
offer than in trying to prevent their competitors from 
offering something else. Morality and economic principles 
apart, they are too obviously on a losing wicket. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Sherpas, Char and Wads 


ROM Iceland to Katmandu, restrictive practices continue 
to burgeon. The month has brought in two exotic 
specimens. The Sherpas of Nepal, the mountainy men who 
live on the foothills of Everest itself, are insisting that no 
expedition climbing in Nepal should be allowed to introduce, 
as guides and porters, Sherpas from the Darjeeling area, 


The Economist 


DECEMBER 25, 1858 


THE PRESIDENT AND KANSAS 


Nothing is more remarkable in Transatlantic politics 
q than the demoralising influence exerted on American 
- statesmanship by the effort practically to unite the 
various States of the Union in a single line of policy, without 
imposing any restraint on their individual political leanings. . . . 
The result is, that the statesmen of the Union evade in every 
possible way the discussion of great principles, and are always 
striving instead to indicate to the people how some of their 
most favourite ends may be attained, without raising any such 
issue of principle as might set State against State. ... Looking 
at [the Kansas question] in the President’s Message, one would 
suppose that the whole question at issue had been in what way 
the people of Kansas could most easily attain real self- 
government—whether by admitting Kansas into the Union as 
a State at once, and afterwards permitting the inhabitants to 
modify their constitution, or by giving them the means of 
modifying their own State constitution, so as to express more 
nearly their own will, first, and afterwards admitting them into 
the Union.... You certainly would not tell from Mr Buchanan’s 
exposition of the matter, that the desire of supporting the 
institution of Slavery could have affected the solution of the 
question at all. He gives no hint that the conflict in Kansas 
was at one time so severe, that it was a question whether the 
original immigrants would not abandon it to the Missouri 
border-ruffians who had invaded and overpowered them—or 
that the question at issue in Congress was no less a one than 
this, whether such lawless violence should be stamped with the 
sanction of the United States Legislature, or whether it should 
be at once denounced and treated as the crime it was... . 
The violence offered to the people of Kansas in the interests of 
Slavery was a greater crime than any which has disfigured the 
despotism of France. The fact that the vote of the Senate of , 
the United States went to sustain and justify it, while that of 
the Lower House only disavowed and condemned it by a 
majority of two, was one of those startling phenomena which 
have awakened al]] Europe to the true character of a democratic 
government. Yet Mr Buchanan . . . disingenuously strives to * 
represent the matter at issue as a mere calculation of expediency 
concerning the best mode of enabling the people of Kansas to 
carry out their own views of self-government. 
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just across the state’s eastern border. (Tenzing Norgay is 
one of the Darjeeling community, whose reputation is 
worldwide). From Malaya, it is reported that £1,200 has 
been collected to send to London a representative of the 
faithful char walas who, as their spokesman says, “ for 
hundreds of years, from father to son, have followed the 
British army all over the world.” This splendid body of 
men, lugging their conical tea-urns through the searing 
heat of a tropical afternoon, have made life bearable for, and 
induced a salutory sweat in, innumerable soldiers in camp 
and cantonment ; and their plaint against the institutional 
inroads of Naafi deserves a fair hearing. 

Admittedly, at first sight the char walas’ grievance looks 
like the familiar one of the “little man,” beset by the too 
efficient competition of chain stores and supermarkets, 
demanding protection for his inefficiency. But if, as they 
themselves claim, all they ask is a chance to compete fairly, 
the War Office should surely heed their outcry and let old 
sweats and rookies choose freely between their hot sweet 
pints and stodgy “wads” and the more sophisticated 
delights of the modern Naafi. As for the Sherpas, there 
seems a strong case for a common market, with full mobility 
of labour. Climbers in Nepal ‘often prefer to employ—at 
more expense—the skilled and reliable Darjeeling men, and 
amy restriction on their entry imposed by Katmandu is liable 
to make Nepal less attractive as a climbing area. 


NAVIES 


The Melting Pot 


HERE is no agreement on the priority which naval 
pp pore en should have in defence budgets in a nuclear 
age, and little on the role which navies can play either in 
nuclear war or under nuclear stalemate. All that is clear 
is that navies are changing fast, and that the concept of 
“the command of the seas” has been transformed by the 
advent of missiles and nuclear power. The latest issue of 
“Jane’s Fighting Ships”* appeared just in time for 
Christmas. Nine-tenths of its familiar silhouettes make a 
brave showing that is a nostalgic illusion. They bear much 
the same relation to warships which are now being designed 
as the world’s wooden navies did to turreted ironclads after 
the fight between the Monitor and the Virginia. 

The United States has three nuclear submarines in com- 
mission, and 75 building or projected, including six Polaris 
carriers—the single-purpose underwater pads for mounting 
the deterrent of the future. Such a fleet puts a fairly short 
life on Russia’s formidable-looking fleet of 500 conventional 
submarines, and makes the world’s few remaining battle- 
ships look prehistoric. But the Russians are also building 
atomic submarines, and so are the British and French. In all, 
the Americans have 150 nuclear-powered vessels under 
construction, and are turning armaments rapidly from guns 
to missiles, of which a whole naval family is growing up. 
There is ground for misgiving in the lack of any sign that 
the British are moving as quickly. If all the three Tiger- 
class cruisers are to carry guns they will be outdated as they 
come into service. The four County class missile destroyers 
have not been laid down, though the French are building 
two and the Italians are adapting ships to missiles. As the 
Americans claim that their naval missile launchers can be 
screwed into a standard §-inch gun emplacement, it ought 


*“Jane’s Fighting Ships,’ edited by R. V. B. Blackman, 
Sampson Low, £5 5s. 
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to be asked if no upgrading of new and newish British 
fighting ships is possible. 

If, by some apparently impossible twist of events, a full- 
scale conventional war at sea were to be fought in the near 
future, this, for what it is worth, would seem to be the 
approximate line-up of major ships (i.e., excluding ships 
building but including ships in the mothball reserve): 





Fleet Escort 


car- car- Battle Cruis- Des- Frigates Sub- 

riers riers ships ers troyers marines 
ere aa aie nia 32 180 300 500 
United States 37 66 15 74 387 5 204 
Great Britain 9 “ I 15 56 105 48 
Other Nato.. 3 4 2 20 83 106 47 
AMM 604% 2 aw one 3 7 27 2 





But by 1970 most of these ships will be ornamental scrap, 
and the silhouettes of the real fighting ships, fewer but 
infinitely deadlier, will be quite different. 


CYPRUS 


A New Round? — 


HE reprieve last week by Sir Hugh Foot of two Greek 
Cypriots sentenced to be hanged for murder has not, 
as some optimists had hoped, stopped Eoka violence. But 


LETTERS 








Labour Policy 


LETTERS 


He will certainly have to be more specific 
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when two British airmen were killed on Saturday, the Bishop 
of Kitium did within 24 hours express regret ; this is the 
first time that a Greek Cypriot leader has made such a 
gesture. Outside Cyprus, Sir Hugh’s decision must have 
contributed towards the unexpectedly friendly atmosphere 
of the talks between the British, Greek and Turkish foreign 
ministers in Paris on December 18th. But reports over the 
weekend from Athens that the three governments have 
agreed to begin diplomatic negotiations on a settlement for 
Cyprus that would include “a form of independence,” and 
would exclude enosis and partition equally, are unconfirmed. 

But if it is far too optimistic to suppose that an agreed 
settlement for Cyprus is in sight, fresh three-way diplomatic 
negotiations cannot now be ruled out. And if they take place 
it should be in a better atmosphere than the last Nato talks. 
All this assumes that the détente between Greeks and Turks 
is real. It is a big assumption. One can only say that Mr 
Macmillan’s statement in the Commons—that the British 
Government would regard partition as “ the worst possible 
solution ”—should help to remove Greek mistrust of British 
intentions ; and private representations may do even more. 
The Turks faced with the collapse of the Baghdad pact and 
the rapid increase of communist influence in Iraq, may be 
ready to think more realistically about the dangers of allow- 
ing the Cyprus dispute to disrupt Nato’s defence 
arrangements in the eastern Mediterranean. 


and none of the other Labour Party 
spokesmen present disavowed Mr Green- 
wood’s statement. With respect, Sir, 
many of us who have read Homes of the 
Future feel that a party that still tells 
the people it will make rented houses a 
public service on a scale of 4 or § million 
houses has no appearance of moderation, 
spurious or otherwise.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.1 GEOFFREY BLOCK 


Sir—Mr Harold Wilson, in your issue 
of December 13th, appears to agree with 
your suggestion that “Labour used to 
stand for nationalisation. It does so no 
more.” Mr Wilson gets around to this 
position by denying Sir Robert Ren- 
wick’s charge that Labour’s policy 
towards the leading 600 firms in the 
country involves central, nationalised 
control of their policies, and agreeing, 
apparently, with you that Labour’s 
policy sounds vastly more acquisitive 
(for private profit takers) and less con- 
fiscatory than anything the old Socialists 
had ever previously acknowledged. Mr 
Wilson could now make his position 
perfectly clear by repudiating the idea 
of renationalising steel and road tran- 
sport if he does agree with you and not 
with Sir Robert. 

Mr Wilson goes on to play with the 
truly fascinating phrase “controlled ex- 
pansion.” Control is not, apparently, to 
be achieved by physical means or by 
nationalisation. Surely Mr Wilson, of 
all people, does not want a return to 
7 per cent Bank Rate, or even a steep 
increase in direct taxation? A possible 
explanation is that Mr Wilson hopes to 
achieve control by threatening to nation- 
alise any industry which does not agree 
with him, without having any actual 
intention of nationalising anything at all. 


if he is to prove Sir Robert wrong, let 
alone present a clear picture of what are 
his real intentions.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons ALAN GREEN 


* 


S1r—In your issue of December 13th you 
suggest that Mr Anthony Greenwood’s 
letter to The Times about municipalisa- 
tion merely represents a little personal 
coat-trailing, and not necessarily the 
Labour Pars. real intentions. This 
overlooks what Mr Greenwood said at 
the television broadcast of November 25 
(to which he refers in his letter). Mr 
Hugh Gaitskell, Mr Bevan, Mr Cross- 
man, Mr James Griffiths, and Mr Harold 
Wilson took part in this broadcast. Mr 
Greenwood said on this occasion that 
modernising 4 or 5 million houses was 
too big a job for private landlords, then 
added : 

And that’s why we in the Labour 
Party don’t think that your home and 
your happiness can be left any longer 
to private landlords ; and why we propose 
to make rented housing a public service 

. only they have the experience to 
modernise old property on such a scale 
and that’s why we’re going to entrust 
to the Councils the job of bringing the 
old property up to modern standards, 


and we shall see that they have the money 
to do it.... 


This was an official Party broadcast 


Is Latin Necessary? 


Sirn—The plans for widening the ladder 
from secondary modern schools via 
grammar school VIth forms on, possibly, 
to umiversity must raise again the 
problem of compulsory Latin in the arts 
faculties of nearly all universities and 
for all faculties at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Compulsory Latin is a heavy 
enough burden to lay on pupils whose 
whole academic career has been in 
grammar schools, but for those who 
come to VIth forms via _ secondary 
modern schools it will be just one 
burden too many. Its effect on the 
grammar school curriculum is more 
serious than university dons probably 
realise. One cannot know in time who 
will need it, therefore all one’s ablest 
children have to take it, thereby squeez- 
ing out perhaps a second modern lan- 
guage or a science, at an age when it is 
faz too soon to decide whether~a boy or 
girl will become a scientist or not. 

A little simple arithmetic will show 
this. Most grammar schools work a 35 
to 40 period week. The basic subjects, 
English, Maths, French, Latin take 5 
periods each very commonly. Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology will need 3 or 4 
each, Physical Education 3, Scripture 1, 
History and Geography, say, three each, 
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Here are already approximately 40 or 
more periods for a fourth former and 
nothing has been allowed for the arts 
and nothing for a second modern lan- 
guage. Many schools solve this by drop- 
ping some science, and this is the reason 
for many of our ablest brains having 
been diverted from a scientific career. 
Surely the obvious subject to drop from 
the middle schoo] is Latin, those who 
need it for higher studies learning it for 
reading only, in the VIth form. 

Only a tiny number of those who 
Jearn Latin in our schools reach a stage 
when they can read it with any ease. To 
attempt to learn a spoken language late 
in one’s career is to increase the diffi- 
culties—especially of pronunciation— 
considerably, but this problem does not 
arise with Latin. The universities could 
best help the schools to give their ablest 
pupils a good general education by giving 
up the Latin requirement.—Yours faith- 
fully, V. J. WRIGLEY 
Hemel Hempstead 


German Reserves 


Smr—The discussion of Germany’s 
capital market in your issue of Decem- 
ber 13th seems concerned to emphasise 
how the growth of German reserves has 
been modified by capital exports. The 
table in the article shows that the in- 
crease in gold and dollar holdings was 
far lower in 1957 than in 1956, and looks 
like being rather lower in 1958 than in 
1957. But in assessing the German 
measures is it not worth remembering 
that the reserve statistics published by 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the OEEC—statistics which cover other 
forms of reserves beside gold and dollars 
—-present quite a different picture? On 
this basis Germany’s reserves rose more 
rapidly in 1957 than in 1956. Moreover, 
as the OEEC remgrked in its recent 
report on the Federal Republic: “The 
effect of Germany’s large current surplus 
on the international pattern of gold and 
foreign exchange reserves was masked in 
the last months of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958 by the repatriation of 
the short-term funds which had flowed 
massively into Germany during the 
crisis of confidence in the summer of 
1957.”—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.20 F. G. Davipson 
[The choice of assets to show external 
reserves is admittedly arbitrary; for our 
purpose, the narrower basis seemed pre- 
ferable since credits in EPU, holdings of 
sterling, etc., themselves comprise short 
term credits granted abroad.—EpITorR.] 


Rhodesia 


Srr—Like most Rhodesians, I consider 
myself liberal in political views: and I 
am always surprised at what seem to me 
the obvious and continuing misconcep- 
tions in regard to the political future of 
the Federation contained in your recent 
notes and in such letters as that of Mr 
Callaghan. 

Two salient points seem always to be 
overlooked. First, that Rhodesia’s politi- 
cal future was really settled in 1923 by 
the granting of self-government. There 
can be no retreat now, unless Britain 


LETTERS 


wishes to try to use force. Secondly, 
Rhodes’s maxim of “ equal rights for all 
civilised men” remains our national 
policy. You may disagree with our 
definition of “civilised”: and you may 
emphasise inconsistencies which, unfor- 
tunately, do exist. We are doing our best 
to make our policy work, but we are far 
from perfect: but it is useless and mis- 
chievious to talk about “one man, one 
vote.” 

We in Rhodesia dislike most things 
about the Union of South Africa—above 
all, its deplorable racial policy: but if 
people like Mr Callaghan ever tried to 
put into effect the policies they claim 
to support, the only result can be the 
incorporation of North and Southern 
Rhodesia into the Union, which we 
would al] regard as a disaster—Yours 


faithfully, B. J. Howarp 
Umtali 


The Co-operatives 


Sir—As an active co-operator, and—if 
I may so claim—a leading protagonist 
for the Gaitskell Report, and in particu- 
lar the recommendation therein for a 
Retail Development Society, I have read 
with interest your commentary on the 
Blackpool Congress. 

In your article of November 29th 
“The Kraken Wakes ?” while cheer- 
ingly forthright your reference is 
unfortunately “way off the beam.” I 
would not for a moment dispute your 
classification of Leicester as being among 
“some of the more efficient societies.” 
But alas—Leicester did not lead in this 
fight for reform. That society—through 
its president and spokesman (Mr F. 
French)—both spoke from the rostrum 
and, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief, voted against us.—Yours faith- 


fully, L. Hurt, President 
Stockton Co-operative 
‘Stockton Society Limited 


The Fifth Republic 


SirR—You obviously do not approve of 
neo-gaullism, as you call it. You showed 
your disapproval most clearly (and I con- 
sider rather unfairly) at the outset of the 
events of last May when General de 
Gaulle came into power. Later, as his 
success grew, your comment became less 
acid, and as time went on you even 
accorded him a measure of praise. Now, 
after an overwhelming success in the 
referendum, the elections have brought 
him overwhelming success in the 
National Assembly. Your reaction to 
this result is to tell your readers that 
“France’s new mood will not help 
General de Gaulle to settle the Algerian 
question or anything else.” A sweeping 
statement, indeed. You claim to know, 
better than the overwhelming majority of 
French voters, what is good for France. 

You do not like neo-gaullism. You 
are clearly entitled as a citizen to such 
an opinion. I, on the other hand, think 
that neo-gaullism is the best thing that 
has happened to France for many long 
years. What service are you rendering 


towards healing the lamentable breach 
which has opened between France and 
Great Britain, by your high-handed con- 
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demnation of the present mood in 
France ? You dismiss the Ghana-Guinea 
affair with a contemptuous snort, but it 
has incensed French opinion, and with 
good reason,.which you as an economist 
must surely understand, since there is 
certainly more in it than meets the eye of 
the ignorant. 

I do not propose to take up much of 
your time with the common market— 


free trade area imbroglio, but I 
must remind you that when the 
Treaty of Rome was signed the 


French press almost with one voice 
begged Great Britain to join. It is high 
time that the British people realised that 
—apart from the Communists and the 
Mendésists—the French people are be- 
hind de Gaulle; that they are sick of 
being sermonized in a superior manner 
by certain sections of the British press ; 
sick of being patronised either by this 
country or any other, and determined to 
show all and sundry that France has 
once again a great role to play in world 
affairs.—Yours faithfully, 
H. Eaton Hart, 

Chevalier de Ja Légion d’Honneur 

London, S.E.21 


Commonwealth Loans 


Sir—In your African supplement you 
point out that French and British 
Governments no longer guarantee loans 
in former colonial lands. In a subse- 
quent article you say that Britain should 
think twice before it provides guarantees 
to private investors overseas. Yet, as 
last year’s White Paper “The United 
Kingdom’s Réle in Commonwealth 
Development ” pointed out, it is official 
British policy that the main job of 
development must be undertaken by 
private capital and enterprise. This is 
also official American policy. You refer 
also to the scepticism in official circles 
regarding the possibilities of an effective 
international investment code. What, 
then, to do ? 

In considering just this hiatus, the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations at Brussels last September 
adopted a resolution suggesting, inter 
alia, a system of international investment 
insurance combined with an _inter- 
national investment code. It would be 
well worth considering the possible 
usefulness of establishing under the 
aegis of the International Bank a sister 
to the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, namely, an International Invest- 
ment Insurance and Guarantee 
Corporation. The corporation’s consti- 
tution might include an international 
investment code enforceable in national 
courts with recourse to the International 
Court of Justice, for both investors and 
investees. Contractual acceptance of 
the code by both parties might be made 
a condition of using the corporation’s 
insurance facilities. Such a combined 
international approach, by minimising 
the political risks, might also minimise 
premiums.—Yours faithfully, 

C. Gorpon Evans 
Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs 
United Nations Association 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


ELE HELE SE TELE SELES SESE SE TE PEASE SEA SASS St 


Browse of the Year 


Everyman’s Encyclopedia 

Fourth Edition. Volumes III to XII. 
9,376 pages in all twelve volumes. 21s. 
each volume, 24s. after January 1, 1959. 


Pears Cyclopedia 


Sixty-seventh Edition. 
17s. 6d. 


1,024 pages. 


HE first two volumes of the revised 

1958 edition of “Everyman’s En- 
cyclopedia” were reviewed in The 
Economist im April; now that the full 
twelve volumes have appeared, and it is 
possible to look up Zeta to find that its 
achievement in 1957 of temperatures of 
5 million’ C. is recorded, it is a pleasure 
to report that the remarkably high 
standard of this lightweight yet com- 
pendious work of general reference has 
been well sustained. A little further 
acquaintance with this encyclopedia in 
routine conditions forces one to record 
that here and there one finds the balance 
between articles and subjects somewhat 
uneven, though failures to deal even 
briefly with modern topics are rare. 


One of these blind spots, curiously 
enough, is management; the encyclo- 
pedia deals with “office management ” 
and “sales management,” which are 
surely the least important aspects of the 
techniques whose most noted exponent 
was F. W. Taylor, and whose biography 
does not appear either. Yet the encyclo- 
pedia deals succinctly but adequately 
with productivity and—perhaps a left- 
over from the earlier editions—with 
“rationalisation.” The social sciences, 
and their modern developments, also 
come in for rather abbreviated treat- 
ment ; for example, though communism 
and socialism are, of course, covered, 
there is no single reference to social 
class. Yet the treatment of race and 
colour is good and careful. 


A small encyclopedia, however, stands 
or falls on its usefulness as a quick first 
reference on any single topic, literary, 
historical, scientific or geographical, 
rather than on its longer articles, which 
cannot stand comparison with larger or 
more specialised works ; and from this 
test Everyman’s emerges with colours 
flying, for it can be used remarkably well 
as a combination of gazeteer, shorter 
Dictionary of National Biography, up- 
to-date historical digest and dictionary 
of scientific and technical terms. From 
careful observation, it is also possible 
to report its adequacy to the needs of 
those who are working with dispatch 
through the requirements of the GCE 
syllabus. Here, . clearly, its notable 
ability to get straight to the point on any 


given subject or problem makes it a 
favourite authority, even when fuller 
and more specialised sources are avail- 
able. All in all the editor of this sturdy 
little encyclopedia must be congratu- 
lated again on providing an_ ideal 
inexpensive multi-purpose literary tool 
for the small library, completely con- 
temporary in approach and selection of 
topics. All reading can become critical 
reading in a home that contains “the 
lowest priced major encyclopedia in the 
English language.” 


VER abreast, Pears now records and 

discusses sputniks, subliminal adver- 
tising, the UN Force-and female peers 
as well as budgies, bulbs, baking powder, 
and baseball (“developed from old 
country games called One Old Cat and 
Two Old Cat”; well, well!). A bit 
confused about the frontiers of Laos, it 
has, however, punctiliously accepted the 
appearance of Ui Failghe in place of the 
more familiar county of Offalay ; it gives 
us the essentials on Bandung, Sunfed 
and the UAR;; it pleads for understand- 
ing in modern marriage (“ Reflect upon 
the meaning of love”), and has sensible 
things to say about frustration, loneliness 
and delinquency. It is duly cautious 
about citing atomic weights for cali- 
fornium, berkelium and _ einsteinium, 
and about assessing conflicting reports 
on atomic radiation. . 


Pride of place in the blurb goes to 
“Background to Economic Problems,” 
a 32-page section that includes a glossary 
of the kind of phrase the layman only 
half understands (factor cost, liquidity, 
invisible items in the balance of pay- 
ments, among others; curiously, Pears 
undertakes to define capitalism for the 
common reader, but jibs at socialism). 
This section also deals briskly with the 
Closed shop and restrictive practices, 
London as banker for the sterling area, 
automation, economic blocks in the cold 
war, and aid, with or without “ strings,” 
for under-developed areas. 


Another of this edition’s features 
explains verse forms and figures of 
speech such as hypallage and hyperbole 
(“Writers of film trailers frequently 
indulge in hyperbole” is a nice curt 
comment as well as a helpful pointer for 
the common reader). Bacon is quoted— 
to explain what a metaphor is—as 
follows: “ Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” Which kind 
is Pears ? No one dish, perhaps, but a 
vast and varjous smdrgasbord for random 
nibblers, its savour unmarred by any 
trace of its soapy origins—except for 
good old “ Bubbles ” on the frontispiece. 
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Art for the General 


The Picture Encyclopaedia of Art 
Thames and Hudson. 584 pages. £4 4s. 
£3 13s. 6d. before January Ist. 


T is not surprising to find that this 
mammoth work originated in Ger- 
many ; this is the English version of it. 
Divided into eight sections, six are given 
over to the main periods of art ; there is 
also a general introduction and a closing 


section on art outside Europe. Each 
section reviews the historical back- 
ground of the age, its architecture, 


painting, graphic arts and sculpture and 
finishes with a glossary of technical 
terms and artists. The presentation of 
the material is excellent and there are 
nearly 600 illustrations, a third in colour. 

A book like this cannot be entirely 
satisfying: description must be short and 
the glossary necessarily selective, even if 
claims are made for its comprehensive- 
ness. This book has succeeded in being 
more readable than a first-rate reference 
book can ever be. It will interest British 
readers to see how many different 
nationalities of painters and sculptors 
are represented in the glossary on 
modern art, many of whose works have 
never been shown in this country. A 
dozen British painters arz included, a 
selection that might have been made 
fifteen, if not twenty, years ago, for the 
youngest representatives are Graham 
Sutherland and John Piper, now in their 
middle-fifties. According to one’s 
views, this is a reflection on contem- 
porary British painting or on the taste 
of the selectors. 

*x 


Grunewald 


Introduced by J.-K. Huysmans and E. 
Ruhmer. 128 pages. 


Edouard Manet 


Introduced by John Richardson. 132 
pages. 

Raoul Dufy 

Introduced by Marcel Brion. 112 pages. 


Phaidon Press. Each volume 18s. 6d. 


7 good value these art books are, 
the first in a mew series intro- 
ducing the works of modern painters 
and those of some earlier painters who 
are considered to be close to modern 
feeling. Into this latter category comes 
the sixteenth century  Franconian 
painter, Griinewald, whose tormented 
pictures were virtually almost forgotten 
until this century. It is impossible to 
feel lukewarm about his pictures; the 
introductory essay to this selection of 
reproductions conveys something of the 
mystical piety and fervour of this 
remarkable painter. 

Both the essays on Manet and Dufy 
are all the better for being objective. 
Mr Richardson says of Dufy that he was 
a charming petit maitre and, in this spirit, 
he describes the gaiety and humour of 
Dufy’s works. Of the 80 plates in each 
volume, only 16 are in colour—which is 
a pity, but colour has to be paid for. 
The minor slips in the Manet volume 
suggest hasty printing, but otherwise it 
also is a delightful book for the price. 
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BOOKS 


Romance and Ideals 


Essays in Elizabethan History 


By J. E. Neale. 
Cape. 255 pages. 18s. 


Puritanism and Revolution 


By Christopher Hill. 
Secker and Warburg. 402 pages. 42s. 


IR JOHN NEALE’S sentiments towards 
S Elizabeth I are those of Sir Edward 
Coke, who called her “the flower of 
Queens, as the rose is the queen of 
flowers.” His life of scholarship has 
been spent in her service and, having 
written the classic biography of the 
Queen and the history of her parliaments, 
he now presents a bouquet of essays in 
her honour. The blooms are mixed. 
Some essays were originally designed for 
the general public and exhibit Sir John’s 
striking talent for combining scholarship 
and popular history. Others, such as the 
study of Elizabeth and the Netherlands, 
have the stiff wiring of the specialist 
article, demonstrating the industry and 
patience concealed in the apparently 
effortless flowering of the more popular 
essays. 

The first essay traces the celebration 
by Protestant Englishmen of Elizabeth’s 
accession day from the bonfires and bell- 
ringings of her own times down to its 
later neglect, so complete in Victorian 
days that the tercentenary was passed 
over in The Times for a leading article 
on manure. But in this century of wars 
and competing ideologies Sir John again 
pays tribute to Elizabeth. She evoked 
and disciplined the national energies, 
possessing both the “ artistic capacity to 
draw out and respond to the emotions 
of the country at large” and a cool 
sagacity which enabled her to restrain 
and direct the crusading zeal of the 
Puritans. Yet the flowering of greatness 
was brief. One of the most stimulating 
and original essays ever written on the 
period is here reprinted, The Elizabethan 
Political Scene, in which Sir John ex- 
poses the strains and weaknesses in 
government and society in the closing 
years of the reign. The weeds of cor- 
ruption flourished, and embittered com- 
petition for office made a rich soil for 
the deadly nightshade of faction that 
flourished in the rivalry between Essex 
and Cecil. 

In his admiration, if not adulation, for 
Elizabeth’s “romantic leadership,” Sir 
John is not always consistent. He places 
it to her credit that “ even the aristocrats 
were converted by hard work and good 
training into tolerable and sometimes 
highly effective statesmen.” But, as he 
elsewhere shows, Leicester in the 
Netherlands was intolerable ; Sir John 
can find “no trace of financial or organ- 
ising ability in his actions, as there is 
no trace of statesmanship.” Sir John 
argues in one of his eulogies upon the 
Elizabethan age that “the quality of a 
society is not to be judged by micro- 
scopic examinations here and there,” but 
it is largely to his own use of the micro- 
scope that we owe our knowledge of 
the “downward trend in_ public 
morality.” - 


Sir John’s dislike of the Puritans, 
whom he tirelessly likens to contempor- 
ary communists, is interesting when 
compared with the tone of Mr Hill’s 
“Puritanism and Revolution.” Mr Hill, 
who recently published a penetrating 
study of the economic problems of the 
Church in this period, has now assem- 
bled essays that make an origina] and 
stimulating contribution to the under- 
standing of the seventeenth century. He 
opens with a brisk volley fired against 
Professor Trevor-Roper’s equation of 
the “mere gentry” with the Indepen- 
dents of the Civil War ; and he supplies 
the keynote of his book when he writes 
that “I do not believe that material 
interests are the only ones deserving 
serious analysis.” It is in serious analysis 
that Mr Hill’s strength lies, and he 
develops his analysis with great force 
and precision and in admirably cogent 
English. He is particularly responsive to 
what he calls “the grandeur and sweep 
of Puritan ideas,” and the development 
of those ideas forms the leading theme 
of these essays. He explores the Puritan 
demand for a radical foreign policy, 
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* dwells on the brief moment when, owing 


to Buckingham’s flirtation with a leading 
Puritan divine, it seemed possible that 
the court and Puritanism might come to 
terms, and analyses the split between 
the radical sects, who, after the Civil 
War, wished to build their new 
Jerusalem, and the conservatives con- 
cerned to shore up the social order. 

The longest and perhaps the best essay 
is that on “ The Norman Yoke” ; here 
Mr Hill traces the belief in the lost 
liberties of pre-Conquest days, which 
was highly popular in the seventeenth 
century and survived into the twentieth 
century, with the writings of Robert 
Blatchford. The least satisfactory essay 
is that on Hobbes, not a Puritan, and 
fitted by Mr Hill into a rather crude 
“bourgeois” mould. It is surprising 
that while he emphasises the idealism of 
Puritan thinking on foreign policy, he 
believes that under Cromwell “ ideo- 
logical considerations gradually yielded 
place to economic interests.” But these 
essays are seldom marred by dogmatic 
assertion and are always admirably 
lucid. They are also enlivened by studies 
of personalities as diverse as those of 
Roger Crab, the original mad hatter, and 
of Andrew Marvell. 


Reality and Allegory 


Shakespeare and the Allegory of 
Evil: The History of a Metaphor in 
Relation to his Major Villains 


By Bernard Spivack, 
Columbia University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 518 pages. 45s. 


i is a long book, but the matter is 
important and the line of argument 
well managed. Professor Spivack begins 
with Iago and finds in him an element of 
dislocation, a clash between the motives 
he claims and the tone and manner of his 
behaviour: he is light-hearted and, as it 
were, invulnerable, in a way that does not 
fit the play’s intensely human world. 
Seeking an explanation, Mr Spivack 
devotes the greater part of his book to 
tracing the development of the Vice, that 
character in sixteenth-century morality 
plays which functions as the source of 
intrigue and corruption and is a light- 
hearted incarnation of the spirit of 
infernal mischief. 

Not everyone will be convinced by the 
theory of the Vice’s origin suggested 
here: the term is first used in two early 
sixteenth-century secular plays, and Mr 
Spivack’s argument that in fact, though 
not in name, the figure exists in morali- 
ties of an earlier date, as the chief of a 
group of figures representing various sins 
(or “vices”), may leave us wondering 
whether there is not still a missing link, 
whether the name and perhaps part of 
the nature of the Vice may have come 
from outside the drama. But this does 
not invalidate Mr Spivack’s dominant 
thesis. 

That thesis depends on a recognition 
of the miixed character of Elizabethan 
drama, partly a derivative of the alle- 
gorical morality play, partly a new thing, 
a “literal” presentation of individual 
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men and women in a world no longer 
securely God-conducted. The result is 
an amalgam, with some plays strongly 
medieval in certain parts: Mr Spivack 
shows, for example, how close to the 
Vice-figure is the Barabbas of the last 
three acts of The Jew of Malta and how 
Edmund approaches that figure in the 
second scene of Lear. In Othello, how- 
ever, there is a subtler mingling of 
elements: Iago is in a high degree assi- 
milated to the world of men, yet his 
utterances have a non-human tone, the 
tone of an infernal trickster who needs 
no motive, who merrily brings his prey 
to hell. 

This is convincing, but dangerous. At 
the end of the book Mr Spivack indicates 
that “the complete critic” should take 
over the argument from the point 
reached. What is necessary is that the 
por se nature of Iago should not prevent 
us from seeing him whole. A tragic hero 
cannot be equated to any possible human 
being, but he can represent an aspect of 
humanity ; nor is Iago literally possible, 
but he embodies another recognisable 
potentiality. His very waywardness, like 
the high authority of the hero, may make 
him ultimately more “ real.” 

Because his concern is with Iago (and, 
to a lesser extent, with similar figures), 
Mr Spivack is rather perfunctory, and 
“romantic,” on the Moor. He might 
consider the further implications of his 
statement that in the “hybrid plays” of 
the late sixteenth century the Vice-figure 
operates only in circumstances where the 
seeds of disaster already exist: the appli- 
cation of this to Othello could have use- 
ful results. . 

Incidental matters may provoke dis- 
agreement, but this is a book where 
scholarship begets criticism and leaves it 
well-endowed. 
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BOOKS 


From the City to the Court 


Business and Politics under James I: 
Lionel Cranfield as Merchant and 
Minister 

By R. H. Tawney. 

Cambridge University Press. 325 pages. 


40s. 
YS TAWNEY has always been 
fascinated by the relations between 
economic, religious and political move- 
ments, especially in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Indeed the cen- 
tury between 1540 and 1640 has become 
known as “ Tawney’s century,” for his 
adventurous and stimulating surveys, 
though they have provoked as much 
dissent as agreement, have set a stamp 
upon the age. Now for the first time 
Professor Tawney has abandoned the 
broader surveys of society for the study 
of one individual. Lionel Cranfield, a 
merchant of London who rose to become 
Lord Treasurer to James I, kept very 
full records throughout his varied career, 
and Professor Tawney has been able to 
exploit perhaps the richest single source 
for the economic, administrative and 
political history of the early Stuart 
period. Professor Newton worked for 
many years upon the Cranfield papers 
and published one volume of them be- 
fore he died, and Professor Tawney has 
profited greatly from this preparatory 
work and from that of many other 
scholars. Even so, given the massive 
bulk of the collection, he has chosen not 
to write a full biography, but to present 
a triptych of Cranfield as a merchant, 
as an administrator and as a politician, 
ending the story with his impeachment 
in 1624, when Cranfield had still twenty- 
one years to live. 

Cranfield’s career is of exceptional 
interest. In his fifteen years in the City 
he made a substantial fortune as a cloth 
exporter, speculator and money-lender. 
Professor Tawney is remarkably suc- 
cessful in relating the details of Cran- 
field’s versatile enterprise to a firmly 
drawn background of European trade 
patterns and of “the ambiguous demi- 
monde between politics and business.” 
But in 1613 Cranfield deserted the City 
for the court, setting up as business 
adviser to a government presided over 
by the extravagant and irresponsible 
James I. It is interesting to observe that 
Professor Tawney now attributes the 
predicament of the monarchy at this 
time not to the operation of inexorable 
forces but to James’s appetite for luxury 
and display and to the rapacity of those 
exploiting his folly. James was not 
therefore “the unoffending victim of 
impersonal forces beyond human con- 
trol,” and the businessman’s programme 
of retrenchment and reform, vigorously 
advocated by Cranfield, offered the pos- 
sibility of restoring both the royal 
finances and public confidence. Professor 
Tawney thus gives a dramatic interest 
to his detailed analysis of Cranfield’s 
campaign for economy and reorganisa- 
tion, a campaign that owed its breadth 
and its realism to Cranfield’s knowledge 
of the government’s weaknesses. As a 
speculator in the City he had proposed 


to his partner, Sir Arthur Ingram, that 
they should “join together faithfully to 
raise our fortunes by such casualties as 
this stirring age shall afford”; as a 
minister he was admirably equipped to 
prevent such fortunes being made at 
the cost of the government’s solvency. 

Yet, although Cranfield rose to become 
Lord Treasurer, he failed. He held the 
highest office for little over two years 
and was impeached in 1624. The out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War meant 
expenditure which wiped out the savings 
he had effected; and his economies 
alienated powerful vested interests at 
Court. Cranfield’s political skill had 
never been equal to his abilities in 
finance and administration, and his 
quarrel with Buckingham made his fall 
inevitable. Professor Tawney attributes 
Cranfield’s failure to what he calls the 
administrator’s fallacy, “the belief that 
efficient management, combined with 
public spirit and a logically unanswer- 
able case, can hold its own against 
interests and ambitions wielding personal 
and political power.” ‘It is indeed a 
little surprising to find the author of 
“The Acquisitive Society” so sym- 
pathetic in his treatment of one so 
acquisitive as Cranfield. Against Cran- 
field’s harshness to his victims he sets 
his courage in challenging the powerful ; 
against his passion for regulating ex- 
penditure he sets his taste for magnifi- 
cence; and he emphasises Cranfield’s 
regard for public opinion, Parliament 
and the due process of law. And in the 
field of economic policy he contrasts 
Cranfield’s “ mild and unaggressive pro- 
tectionism ” favourably wtih “the later 
all-embracing étatisme of Colbert and 
his continental imitators.” 

Elsewhere Professor Tawney has to 
point out that Cranfield, in spite of being 
“ingenious and resourceful in his own 
administrative field, was conventional to 
the point of platitude outside it” ; and 
perhaps this is the truer view. His ver- 
dict might have been less favourable had 
he been able to explore more fully Cran- 
field’s use of public office for private 
profit. Nevertheless Professor Tawney 
has given us a fascinating study of the 
world of business and politics in the 
early seventeenth century. Perhaps be- 
cause the evidence is here so full, he 
writes more quietly and qualifies his 
judgments more carefully than in his 
earlier books. But admirers will find 
many touches of the opulent imagery 
and tolerant irony which gives so dis- 
tinctive a stamp to all that he writes. 


Feminism Set to Poetry 
Tennyson and the Princess 


By John Killham. 
University of London: 
Press. 299 pages.’ 35s. 


The Athlone 


OR criticism the most significant fact 
about The Princess is surely that 
Gilbert found it very well suited for 
“respectful parody” in Princess Ida. 
The heroine establishes a college for the 
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furtherance of female education, with an 
up-to-date curriculum including “ elec- 
tric, chemic laws, and all the rest.” But, 
despite her modernity, she is also the 
heroine of a romance suggesting Love’s 
Labour’s Lost in reverse—a princess 
able to decree that any man invading her 
academy shall suffer death, later finding 
her fortunes dependent upon the issue 
of a tournament, and finally accepting or 
achieving marriage as a beautiful lady in 
a fairy-tale should. A work that appears 
to be mainly dealing—and dealing 
seriously—with the relations of the sexes 
in the contemporary world, and which 
yet wraps itself in all this poetical 
integument, is only too likely to suggest 
today either insincerity or intellectual 
timidity and confusion. Many readers 
must find The Princess, its handful of 
splendid lyrics apart, an oppressively 
period piece. - : 

For scholarship the monumental Vic- 
torianism of the poem may be an attrac- 
tion, and Mr Killham has written a 
scholarly book, which sets this queer 
medley of Tennyson’s massively in its 
context of social history. The future 
Archbishop Trench was_ thoroughly 
alarmist about the Saint-Simonians ; 
Robert Owen had added marriage to 
private property and religion in his list 
of evil customs distressing society ; 
feminism was much debated by the 
serious young men of Cambridge ; the 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution be- 
gan to think in terms not merely of 
benevolence but also of professional 
training and the awarding of diplomas ; 
J. S. Mill differed from his father on 
the dawning issue of women’s suffrage. 
To all this and a great deal else that 
has its relevance to the theme of The 
Princess Mr Killham has added a con- 
scientious study both of “ anticipations ” 
of the poem and of its possible literary 
sources. But this seems to be rather by 
way of rounding off a thesis, and his 
book is chiefly notable as an admirably 
documented account of the feminist con- 
troversy in England during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 


Historian’s Memoirs 
Under Six Reigns 


By G. P. Gooch. 
Longmans. 352 pages. 


Dy GOOCH is, and always has been, an 
admirable man, an historical scholar 
of wide learning and tireless industry, 
an attendant at or chairman of innumer- 
able international conferences, a lifelong 
Liberal of the Gladstonian school and 
one of the last of them. Perhaps no one 
else has delivered so many unpaid lec- 
tures to obscure but grateful audiences 
here, there and everywhere. Married to 
a German lady and always at heart a 
European, he has rivalled his old friend 
Gilbert Murray in extending help and 
hospitality to every kind of refugee. And 
now, in the evening of his days, for he is 
85, he has published a volume of remi- 
niscence and retrospection. It is an 
unexciting book, but a fitting memorial 
of a singularly devoted and unselfish 
scholar. 


25s. 
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Homerology 
Homer and his Critics 


By. Sir John L. Myres, Edited by 
Dorothea Gray. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 302 pages. 


32s. 


IR JOHN MYRES, who died in 1954, was 
a) an archeologist (in the broadest 
sense) of great eminence, much origin- 
ality of mind and more than mortal span. 
As a schoolboy, he was inspired by the 
still fresh discoveries of Schliemann ; as 
an undergraduate, he heard Mr Glad- 
stone lecture on Homer ; in his old age, 
he was one of the first to be consulted 
by Ventris on his decipherment of the 
Mycenean archives. All his life he was 
concerned with the Homeric question. 
This book is a series of essays on its 
development, which he was revising for 
publication when he died. The work of 
revision has been piously but critically 
finished by Miss Gray, who has added 
two chapters of her own: one on 
Myres’s own contribution to the sub- 
ject, and one on the many developments 
of the last decade. 

The critics of the title are higher, not 
literary: they try to solve the Homeric 
question. What is that question—or 
rather questions, since they are manifold, 
they change from generation to genera- 
tion, and to define them is a question in 
itself? Two epics descend from 
antiquity, whose greatness has never 
been questioned. They are associated 
with a vague tradition about their author 
and about the rough date of the events 
..recorded ; but there is nothing firm. 
‘Hence the questions. Was there a 
Homer? Or two, or none? If there 
was, did he write all that we now have? 
If there was not, how did the poems 
drift into existence? Did Homer recount 
' real events, or myths, or allegories? If 
real events, how soon after them did he 
live ? Philologists attack the problem one 
way, archeologists another; and both 
disciplines are now so complicated that it 
is hardly possible for one man to master 
both. Archeological evidence increases 
exponentially these days, but certitude 
at a more modest pace, and Myres sums 
up his aim thus: “It is something to be 
able to close a few blind alleys.” 

A semi-Homeric question is whether 
non-specialists should read this book at 
all. If they know nothing of Homer, 
and if they have not even a modest 
capacity to read Latin and Greek, they 
should not ; it is not designed for them. 
But so long as they have a smattering 
left of a classical education, they will 
find it delightful. No one _ touches 
Homer without a sense of fascination, 
and the story of his critics is of great 
interest. But, beyond that, the working 
of the human mind on scanty and incon- 
sistent evidence is beautifully exposed. 
Most of the book is about the scholar’s 
professional disease: his incapacity to 
believe that the poet whom he studies 
is mot scientifically consistent through- 
out. Fantastic theories are based on 
shaky (and often selected) evidence and 
misplaced logic ; and once a scholar is 
off on a given line, it takes the strength 
of Heracles to divert him. 
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Poet’s Wife 


The Letters of Mary Wordsworth 
1800-1855 


Selected and edited by Mary E. Burton. 
Oxford University Press. 387 pages. 42s. 


7 is a kind of poetic justice in the 
publication of these letters of a 
woman without literary pretensions who, 
by her good sense, loving-kindness and 
steadfastness, sustained a great poet 
through fifty years of marriage and 
family life. They do not exhibit a mind 
remarkable for sensibility or intellectual 
power, but they do reveal those qualities 
for which her husband praised her— 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 


Endurance, foresight, strength and 
sa... . 
Mary Hutchinson’s qualities were 


such that she could not, one feels, have 
been less than a good wife and mother, 
no matter whom she had married. We 
see her coping in her selfless way, as 
many thousands of other patient and 
sensible women have coped, with 
husband, children, household affairs, 
illnesses, holidays, friends, relations ; 
andthe only thing that lifts these 
pleasant chronicles of everyday affairs 
above the humdrum level is the fact that 
her life was centred upon two such 
exceptional beings as William Words- 
worth and his sister Dorothy. Her own 
sister Sarah was a livelier letter-writer, 
and Dorothy’s letters and journals show 
that she was shaped by nature to be the 
companion of poets in a way that Mary 
Hutchinson certainly was not. Yet from 
Mary’s letters we cannot fail to see 
whose was the stabilising influence in 
that home ; and it seems only fair that 
she too should contribute her quota to 
the mass of Wordsworthiana that has 
been edited during the last three 
decades. 

She had the reputation as a youngish 
woman of being almost inarticulate, but 
her letters are copious and sometimes 
vivid in detail. Of Wordsworth’s 
devoted admirer, the City Librarian of 
Bristol, she writes: 

What an enthusiast it is! Poor Man! 
he can hardly spreak for crying, he 
drank tea with us on Saturday; and I 
fear worshipped the Poet more than his 
Maker—at Chapel: twice yesterday 
passed some time with him after Ch: in 
the grounds, and is to be here to walk 
about and read—“ but not to interrupt 
me ”—today. 

Devoted though Mary was to William, 
we can deduce from her letters that he 
could be hypochondriacal, difficult and 
obstinate ; and there are some really 
shocking glimpses of Dorothy after her 
mind had given way. “We can give 
her no neighbours but ourselves, or she 
would terrify strangers to death.” Yet 
even when writing to her nearest and 
dearest relations, Mary never betrays a 
pang of self-pity. The last letter in the 
collection, written a few days after poor 
Dorothy at last had died, shows the 
courage and sweetness that characterised 
Mrs Wordsworth even in extreme old 
age: 
: This being a bright morning, I feel a 
desire to tell you and dear Chris: with 
my own Pen, that notwithstanding the 


void that must henceforth remain at my 
heart, I shall ever feel thankful for the 
Almighty’s goodness for having spared 
me to be the So‘itary Lingerer, rather 
than the beloved Sufferer now laid at 
rest and whose restless Spirit I humbly 
trust is now among the Blessed, in the 
bosom of her heavenly Father. 


Words and Comedy 


The Broken Compass: A Study of 
the Major Comedies of Ben Fonson 


By Edward B. Partridge. 
Chatto and Windus. 254 pages. 25s. 


Cry HE more I study his writings,” 

Coleridge said of Ben Jonson, 
“the more I admire them ; and the more 
the study resembles that of an ancient 
classic, in the minutia of his rhythm, 
metre, choice of words, forms of con- 
nection, etc., the more numerous have 
the points of admiration become.” Mr 
Partridge’s study much resembles that 
of an ancient classic, and is almost en- 
urely devoted to Jonson’s “choice of 
words.” It is his thesis that the drama- 
ust’s diction represents his characteristic 
means of establishing and maintaining 
his comic tone. “ By means of epithets, 
allusions, metaphors, and _ precisely 
chosen words, Jonson gives us the 
proper comic perspective: cold, hard, 
and merciless, yet clear, free of cant, and 
massively controlled.” 

The examination of imagery by which 
this is substantiated is extremely 
thorough. There are times, indeed, when 
we are made rather sharply aware of the 
American habit of giving at least a pass- 
ing nod to the obvious whenever it turns 
up. “ Anima] imagery,” we are told at 
the close of an extended discussion of 
Volpone, “implies that men are turned 
into beasts by greed. . . . The abuse of 
erotic imagery indicates a vulgarising of 
love. ... Feeding—that act which makes 
men daily, even hourly, seem most like 
animals—symbolises greed.” But in the 
main the book is a really iJluminating 
study of Jonson’s dramatic rhetoric, 
which is displayed as owning a depth 
and complexity, often a Shakespearian 
richness of controlled multiple sugges- 
tion, largely unremarked by previous 
critics. The chapter on The Alchemist, 
in particular, shows an admirably suc- 
cessful application of some of the newer 
techniques of linguistic analysis of the 
play. 

The broken compass of Mr Partridge’s 
utle is, of course, the device taken by 
the dramatist as his personal imprese, 
and is familiar to us on the covers of the 
noble Oxford “Jonson.” Mr Partridge 
connects it—and its accompanying 
motto: Deest quod duceret orbem—with 
Jonson’s “sense of perverted values in 
an age that was a lamentable falling off 
from the Golden Age.” But it is an 
instrument that the imprese shows as 
imperfect, and in it Jonson is acknow- 
ledging the inadequacy of his art to the. 
embodying of his conceptions. Mr Part- 
ridge has at least shown us that the art 
deserves closer study than it has received 
hitherto. 
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A Success Story 

David Garrick 

By Carola Oman. 

Hodder and Stoughton. 427 pages. 42s. 


1958 


T is luck for Miss Oman that no full- 
scale life of Garrick has been 
attempted for nearly a hundred years ; 
and luck for Garrick’s memory that so 
talented a writer should have undertaken 
to bring the endless material into order. 
It is a strange story, because of its fairy- 
tale quality of success, achieved more 
quickly and readily than would be con- 
ceivable in today’s more ordered and 
professional world. Johnson and Garrick 
ride up together from Lichfield to seek 
their fortunes; and they find them. 
Johnson’s progress was slow and painful. 
Garrick’s was never easy or without 
troubles, but it started brilliantly and 
advanced steadily. As soon as he 
appeared on the stage he was acknow- 
ledged a master; he introduced a new 
style of acting that was accepted at once ; 
and he maintained his supremacy to the 
end. He took on Drury Lane and proved 
a brilliant manager. He was a successful 
lightweight playwright. He made a per- 
fect marriage with a woman of outstand- 
ing charm and character. He became an 
intimate friend of the greatest magnates. 
He lived and died a rich man. 

Miss Oman’s method is factual and 
chronological, with little comment. She 
tells the reader in detail, season by 
season, about his ups and downs as actor 
and manager, his travels, the innumer- 
able quarrels into which he was launched 
(always, it s¢ems, unwillingly), his rela- 
tions with his family and friends. She 
works by little strokes, and one gets the 
picture by an accumulation of detail. 
It is fascinating, but rather overwhelm- 
ing: innumerable characters appear, dis- 
appear, and then reappear when one has 
forgotten who they are; and the style 
is easy but not always clear. All the 
same, the.total effect is very impressive. 
The mainsprings of Garrick’s action are 
clear. He was always an actor, on stage 
and off: Grimm said, “il est naturelle- 
ment singe.” At the same time he was 
an indefatigable worker, a careful busi- 
ness man, a student and a man of peace. 
A strong vein of respectability, in the 
best sense, governed his actions ; he was 
a good friend, a generous family man, a 
devoted husband and a man of honour. 

Some questions remain unanswered. 
Miss Oman does not really deal with 
Garrick the actor. Nothing is more 
difficult than to analyse changes in the 
style of acting two hundred years after 
the event, and she hardly attempts the 
task. Probably it is impossible within 
the limits which she has set herself ; 
she sets out the facts and leaves the 
reader to analyse them. For the same 
reason, Garrick’s quick and immense 
social success—an important part of his 
life—appears from a hundred stories, but 
is not fully explained. At the end of the 
book, there still seems something 
miraculous about the whole story. But 
it is pleasant to read the happy life of a 
great artist and a good man, brilliantly 
set against the turbulent background of 
eighteenth-century London. 
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Life and Death 


Edward Thomas: 
Years 


The Last Four 


By Eleanor Farjeon. 


Oxford University Press. 271 pages. 25s. 


M's FARJEON describes this as Book 
One of four intended volumes of 
memoirs ; but the book is about Edward 
Thomas, and only secondarily about 
herself. With the exception of a few 
set pieces—very charming ones—about 
Robert Frost, D. H. Lawrence and James 
Guthrie, there is little in it about herself 
or anyone else that is not designed to 
throw light on its central figure. She 
kept all his letters, and the book is a 
commentary on their text. 

The first half of the book is slow, 
and but for piety might have been made 
much shorter. Miss Farjeon met Edward 
Thomas at the end of 1912, and from 
then on saw him constantly. She loved 
him at sight: her love remained, always 
unexpressed and undemanding, and 
wholly compatible with her devotion to 
his wife and children. He was reserved 
and difficult, but a man of splendid 
charm. Up to the war he had not found 
himself. He was a writer, but most of 
the time ‘a writer for money, to keep 
the wolf from the door. He had written 
no verse. He lived the strange gregari- 
ous wandering life, moving from one 
friend’s house to another, that many 


intellectuals led in those days when the 
halcyon calm was getting sultry. This 
part of the book is hard to read: letter 
after letter arranging meetings in tea- 
shops which did not come off, and con- 
taining allusions that are either incom- 
prehensible or explained at too great 
length. 

But it is worth persevering. Two 
things happened in his last years. First, 
shortly before the war he met Robert 
Frost, who persuaded him to turn to 
poetry. As he was known as a writer 
and reviewer, he tried to'get his poems 
published under a pseudonym, and for 
long failed ; but he was wholly undis- 
couraged. The second happening was 
the war. Here the story is pathetically 
like so many others: he had found him- 
self as a writer, and he found himself 
as a man. The note of neurosis dis- 
appears from his letters ; he is concerned 
with the job in hand; he continues to 
write ; and he was killed. This part of 
the book is fascinating ; not that it differs 
from the experience of many others at 
that time, but that it found finer expres- 
sion. 

Miss Farjeon writes very frankly—at 
times uncomfortably so—about her own 
emotions. Only two words in one of 
his last letters show that he knew how 
she felt. She could have published his 
letters and told the story without dis- 
closing her own feelings: but then these 
would not have been her memoirs 


Devoted Bonapatrtiste 


Napoleon and Mile. George 
By Edith Saunders. 


Longmans. 248 pages. 21s. 
sc A MAN’S Star is not complete without 
a woman’s garter,” says the Lady 
to Shaw’s Man of Destiny. There were 
many garters in Napoleon’s life; but 
their owners were not Pompadours ; no 
woman, save possibly Josephine, influ- 
enced his actions or held his affections. 
Georgina, as he called her, was his 
mistress for barely two years ; but it is 
to her credit and his that she retained 
his friendship and, in her stage career, 
his protection till his final exile. She 
outlived him by forty-five years, and her 
story might be entitled Mlle. George, 
Napoleon, and others. , 


For the others greatly enhance its 
interest. Among them are the rivals who 
contested her supremacy in the Comédie 
Francaise: Duchesnois, more gifted but 
less beautiful, and Rachel, a genius 
devoid of generosity; Talma and 
Lemaitre, with whom her greatest 
triumphs were won ; Dumas and Hugo, 
who wrote romantic dramas for her when 
Racine went out of fashion; and the 
unpredictable Harel, her husband, busi- 
ness manager and producer, who would 
have been a Hollywood success a hun- 
dred years later. And the enigmatic 
Czar—physically unattracted by her (to 
the annoyance of the political intriguers 
who had imported her) but as friendly 


and helpful in Paris after 1815 as in 
St Petersburg before 1812. 

Miss Saunders writes sympathetically 
but unsentimentally. She is entertaining 
but never facetious. A sound historical 
instinct tells her when contemporary 
judgments can be accepted: for example, 
Mile. -George’s “The Emperor had 
driven away my First Consul, everything 
was bigger and more imposing, but there 
was no space for happiness ” ; and the 
exiled Napoleon’s “When I knew 
Georgina I was young, I was happy, it 
was a time of expansion in my life, at 
the very height of the Empire I often 
wished I had back the Consulate.” 

Mlle. George agreed with him; and 
her belief in what he might have been 
explains her unquenchable Bonapartism. 
Both on and off the stage she did much 
to foster the “ Napoleonic Legend,” and 
she deserves her place in it. It is cruelly 
ironical that her figure, which Napoleon 
in a moment of classical ardour had 
called Junoesque, which a London critic 
somewhat later described as “ample,” 
and Dickens, much later, as “ dropsical,” 
became in middle age so obese as to 
make her appearances on the stage first 
grotesque and then impossible. Perhaps 
that explains why Napoleon III, for 
whose cause she had risked and done so 
much, was deaf to her appeals in her 
poverty-stricken old age. He did, how- 
ever, pay for her funeral—relieved, per- 
haps, that she could no longer compare 
him with her Consul. 
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Quick Steps to Fame 
Dancing is My Life 


By Victor Silvester. 
Heinemann. 230 pages. 15s. 


pi men dominate their profession so 
completely as Mr Silvester does the 
world of dancing. He has been one of 
the country’s leading dancing teachers for 
thirty years; his book “ Modern Ball- 
room Dancing” has sold around 3} 
million copies ; sales of his danceband 
records exceed 27 million ; and his radio 
programmes are listened to the world 
over. Recently he has expanded into 
new fields, staging a highly successful 
television series and signing a contract 
with the Rank Organisation to open a 
chain of two hundred studios in Britain 
and the Commonwealth. His success, 
in fact, seems unending ; it is thus much 
to his credit that he remains, as this 
autobiography shows, both a modest and 
a warm-hearted man. 

Those people who, quite understand- 
ably, take a strong dislike to the 
monotony of Silvester’s style—which 
consists of putting all popular tunes into 
the straitjacket of strict-tempo dance 
music—would be wrong to conclude 
that the man himself is dreary. He sees 
music primarily as an aid to dancing ; 
and he has not reached his present 
eminence without much trouble. He ran 
away from three schools ; and finally he 
threw up Sandhurst to become a profes- 
sional dancer. 

Once Mr _ Silvester had started 
dancing, he could not stop. He practised 
during all his spare time between 
teaching dancing in the morning and 
working as a professional partner in the 
afternoon and evening. As a teacher, 
he managed to anticipate the Charleston 
craze and helped to draw up the official 
rules. As a business man, he sensed the 
demand for music orchestrated primarily 
for ballroom dancing, which (in the 
twenties) turned it from a disorganised 
hobby into a well-run sport, and formed 
his band accordingly. And since the war 
his television programmes have created 
a boom—the only one recently in any 
branch of the entertainment industry— 
in both the teaching and practice of ball- 
room dancing. 

The size of the industry that Mr 
Silvester leads is brought out in the last, 
slightly more turgid, chapters of the 
book. Dancing now comes only after 
football and the cinema as a popular 
leisure activity. Beginners in England 
are taught in any of nearly 5,000 schools, 
and there are about the same number of 
commercial ballrooms with sessions 
twice a day. The schools especially 
have become important social meeting 
places with carefully maintained stan- 
dards that go far to explaining the high 
quality of dancing shown in the British 
palais. Moreover, it is in the palais and 
the schools that young working-class 
people develop the dance styles that 
gradually percolate upwards to the 
universities and the debutante balls. 
Rock ’n’ roll is the latest fashion ; but 
strict-tempo is still the basis of the busi- 
ness, and while that is so Victor Silvester 
goes dancing on. 


BOOKS 


A Modern Noah 


J. B. Priestley : An Informal Study 
of His Work. 


By David Hughes. 


Hart-Davis. 226 pages. 21s. 


oo who have paid lip—or genuine 
—service to the prevailing cult of 
not liking J. B. Priestley may be 
inveigled into second thoughts by this 
well written and considered assessment 
of a complex and controversial character. 
Mr Hughes might almost be called a 
Priestley addict, so meticulously does he 
deal, not only with every facet of the 
writing, style, intention and tempera- 
ment of his subject, but also with the 
time, place and circumstances in which 
he himself became acquainted with each 
essay, novel or play. 

Yet the intention of this informal 
critique is to stimulate interest rather 
than to dominate opinion, for Mr 
Hughes is sturdily free from hero- 
worship ; he holds, with Johnson, that 
he who reads has a right to judge and 
he who is injured a right to complain. 
He is animated by an _ affectionate 
curiosity about the panoramic versatility 
of a much admired and greatly criticised 
contemporary, and he makes no bones 
about his liking for Priestley, whether in 
his novels, “ sweeping an alert and extro- 
vert eye across a thickly peopled land- 
scape”; or in the plays, “cajoling 
intellectual sympathy for a metaphysical 
argument with emotional sympathy for 
people involved in the dilemma _ of 
time ” ; in essays, which “ show a pastel 
affection for the physical world”; or 
broadcasts, which “struck a host of 
common notions at a very uncommon 
time.” Like the time he tries to speak 
for, J. B. Priestley has gone his own 
erratic and often dangerous way. 

It is interesting that Mr Hughes, 
young, modern, widely read, with his 
own consciously polished style well 
nourished and pruned for incisive use, 
should find in Priestley’s honesty and 
plain speaking an enchantment of the 
senses and a stimulation of the mind. 
He tries to pass on this experience to 
those whom it concerns; but enchant- 
ment cannot be transmitted, it must be 
experienced, and what remains is the 
convincing impression of a man of 
anxieties, urgently seeking a chink in 
the armour of human complacency—a 
modern Noah, without the consolation 
of an ark. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS 


Reprints and New Editions :— 


THE Pick OF PUNCH. 
Edited by Nicolas Bentley. Deutsch. 158 
pages. 15s. 


Even More FOR Your GARDEN. 

By V. Sackville-West. Michael foseph. 
199 pages. 18s. 

A collection of Miss Sackville-West’s 
weekly articles in the Observer. 

THE Way OF, THE WORLD. 

By Peter Simple. Reprinted from and 
published by the Daily Telegraph. 189 
pages. 5s. 

THE GUINNESS BOOK OF RECORDS. 
Guinness. 277 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN No. 7: A selection 
from the Manchester Guardian, 1957-58. 
are by Ivor Brown. Collins. 256 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


AUBREY’S BRIEF LIVES. 

Edited by Oliver Lawson Dick. 2nd edition. 
Secker and Warburg. 341 pages. 35s. 

A new edition of a selection of the seven- 
teenth century biographer’s famous “lives 
and characters”—some scandalous, some 
witty, some malicious, some kind, most of 
them illuminating. 


EtupEs: A new collection of Osbert Lan- 
caster’s pocket cartoons for the Daily 
Express. 

john Murray. 65 pages. 5s. 


Poetry :— 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN BETJEMAN. 


Compiled and with an introduction by Lord 
Birkenhead. fohn Murray. 304 pages. 15s. 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH 1900-50. 
Edited by David Cecil and Allen Tate and 
with a critical introduction to British and 
American Poetry. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
688 pages. 25s. 


THE Worst ENGLISH POETS. 

Compiled by Christopher Adams. Wingate. 
128 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Not all of one’s favourite perpetrations in 
verse will be found here, but the compiler 
has unearthed many less familiar ones to 
take their place. 


Children’s Books :— 


THE Story OF Music. 
By Benjamin Britten and Imogen Holst. 
Rathbone. 72 pages. 17s. 6d. 


THE Story OF EVOLUTION. 
By Julian Huxley. Rathbone. 
17s. 6d 

Two more of this publisher’s now well 
established guides to knowledge, with lavish, 
though not always successful, illustrations. 


MAN AND THE Goop EARTH. 

By Amabel Williams-Ellis. Book 5 of the 
Introduction to Science Series for Children. 
Blackie. 118 pages. 7s. 6d. 

In this book Mrs. Williams-Ellis continues 
her valuable work of instilling scientific 
knowledge in children of younger age 
groups (say, 8-12), and of arousing their 
interest in scientific principles. 


THE Book OF EXPERIMENTS. 
By Leonard de Vreis. Murray. 
15s. 

This book introduces each experiment with 
an account of the scientific law behind it. 
Most of the experiments, which are care- 
fully described and illustrated, can be 
carried out with things already in the house. 


69 pages. 


123 pages. 


General:— 


History UNEARTHED. 
By Sir Leonard Woolley. Benn. 183 pages. 
30s. 


An account, illustrated, of various important 
excavations carried out in 18 archzological 
sites in this country and elsewhere. 

‘THE FINE ART OF MIXING DRINKS. 

By David A. Embury. Faber. 362 pages. 
30s. 

THE COMPLETE IMBIBER NO. 2. 

Edited by Cyril Ray. Putnam. 207 pages. 
25s. 

A second collection of stories and articles 
associated with drink. Illustrated. 
WINTER’S TALES No. 4. 


Macmillan. 248 pages. 15s. 


A new collection of specially written short 
stories by well known authors. 
HORNBLOWER IN THE WEST INDIES. 

By C. S. Forester. 
pages. 15s. 


Michael Joseph. 283 
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items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Let 
Nothing 
You Dismay 


WASHINGTON, DC 


s Americans hurried through the final shopping and 
A other preparations for their first space age Christmas 
they could look back on a year in which none of the 
grimmest prophecies had come true. If 1958 had not 
fulfilled the hopes of every group, neither had it confirmed 
their worst fears. Yet when the year began the “ prophets 
of gloom and doom,” to borrow a phrase from the unfortu- 
nate and almost forgotten Mr Sherman Adams, had been 
more than holding their own against the optimists. 

To put first things last, it is appropriate to begin by 
recalling the fate of the sack dress. Here was an innovation 
that naturally aroused the darkest apprehensions in that 
noted observer of the shape of life, the American male. 
Here also was a place where political bipartisanship found 
perhaps its firmest footing. Mr Adlai Stevenson, the titular 
and indestructible leader of the Democrats, speculated that 
the sack had been designed by the cunning Russians to 
create unrest among American men and undermine the 
national way of life. Months later his observation was con- 
firmed, from the Republican side, when Mrs Eisenhower, 
hearing a fashion commentator say that the sack was the 
first feminine fashion ever killed by the objections of 
husbands, was heard to exclaim : “ She’s ~9 right.” 

The garment industry, of course, had too substantial an 
investment in the sack to permit Democrats, Republicans or 
husbands to liquidate it outright. As the year ended sack 
dresses still hung limply in some shop windows and the less 
timid matrons ventured to the cocktail parties of the holiday 
season clad in sacks, if not ashes. But all agreed that the 
brief reign of “that dress” was over. The sack was 
merging into the more clinging lines of the “ empire style.” 
Rather than imitate a hundred pound bag of potatoes or an 
expectant mother of quintuplets, the American woman was 
now free to try and impersonate the Empress Josephine. 
Few could deny that she was a more inspiring model. 


HE space age, it had been thought, would add a new 
dimension of moral concern as well as heightened 
anxiety to American lives. The Russian sputniks of 1957 
seemed to have banished the complacency bred by the 
Eisenhower years. But the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, an 
adept student of the public mood, sagely assured his fellow 
Republicans last spring that, once American scientists had 
put their own satellite in orbit, the popular excitement over 
outer space would die down. He appears to have been 
correct. Although the repeated failure of the Navy’s forts 


to place its misnamed Vanguard in orbit prompted 
numerous wry jokes, Dr Wernher von Braun and his German 
colleagues eventually proved that American know-how 
always finds a way. To be sure, the scientists in the United 
States have not landed a rocket on the moon or even 
achieved a near miss, but then neither have the Russians. 

The sagacity which Mr Nixon displayed on the space 
issue last spring appeared to desert him when he returned 
to the more familiar and pedestrian ground of party politics 
in the autumn. The election was a disaster for the Republi- 
cans that had been widely foreseen but, in keeping with the 
prevailing spirit of the year, they found at the bottom of 
it all, like a lucky penny in the toe of a Christmas stock- 
ing, the shining face of Mr Nelson Rockefeller. Every 
Republican, except Mr Nixon, seemed to feel that Santa 
Claus had not forgotten him after all. 

Mr Nixon naturally escaped his new perplexities by 
departing on a journey to Britain. Foreign travel is the 
largest single “ invisible ” item in the American balance of 
payments and. politicians do their full share. Once upon a 
time only defeated candidates resorted to a grand tour, but 
now the presumably secure incumbents have also become 
travel conscious. Motion appears to be the only thing and 
the reception abroad matters little. Mr Nixon was spat 
upon in Caracas and applauded in London, and both reac- 
tions did him political good at home. Mr Eisenhower, who 
does not share this zest for travel, is nevertheless grateful 
for the foot-loose qualities of younger office-holders. This 
at least averts the worse prospect of more foreign potentates 
coming to Washington. -It is much less taxing to receive 
Senator Humphrey in private audience for eighty minutes 
reporting on his eight hours with Mr Khrushchev than it 
would be to spend any time at all with Mr Khrushchev 
himself. From the President’s point of view undoubtedly 
the year’s happiest nondisaster, if such a word may be 
coined, was the much predicted, safely avoided summit 
conference. 


OWEVER, it was the economic recession, which was 
H everybody’s favourite prospective disaster in conver- 
sations a year ago, that undoubtedly established the pattern 
for 1958. There was scarcely time for the economists to 
collect all the statistics, for moralists to denounce the auto- 
mobile manufacturers of Detroit for the still longer tailfins 
and still higher horsepower of 1958, and for the politicians 
to reprimand Mr Eisenhower for his lack of leadership 
before spring had come and gone and taken the recession 
with it. Before the country discovered that the economic 
low point had been reached in April, large supplies of sur- 
plus statistics, excess moral indignation and political vitriol 
had been accumulated. Fortunately these stocks could be 
converted to post-recession use against inflation which, as 
Christmas neared, had resumed its customary place as the 
public bogey-man. 

Having survived the fashion of the sack, the lunar probe, 
the economic dip, and the Republican rebuff, Americans 
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were still free enough and prosperous enough to celebrate 
the most lavish Christmas season in history. New Yorkers 
were required to participate without the benefit of adver- 
tisements in the newspapers, which have been shut down 
for the past two weeks by a deliverymen’s strike. But the 
city’s shops and shoppers, having triumphed over the under- 
ground strike last Christmas, were well able to surmount 
this lesser obstacle. Sales boomed, the stock market cele- 
brated by following the moon rocket into outer space, and 
America was once again, if not merry, undeniably self- 
confident. 


Score in Space 


AST week an American voice—that of the President— 
became the first to be heard from outer space ; his 
brief reassuring message of peace and good will was broad- 
cast from a new star in the sky, the 43-ton Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile which for twenty days will circle 
the earth every 110 minutes. This is the heaviest of the five 
existing satellites and by far the largest ever launched by 
the United States, although a true comparison, which in- 
cluded the now detached and disintegrated carrier of the 
third sputnik, would leave the Russians still ahead. Project 
Score, the name for the Air Force’s entry into the satellite 
stakes, is an abbreviation of its full title, Signal Communica- 
tions Orbit Relay Experiment, but few Americans will 
regard this as a fortuitous christening. Most will feel a 
deep satisfaction at the demonstration that space is not a 
Russian province. 

Public interest is certain to be focused on the messages 
which, it has now been shown, can be received by the satel- 
lite and transmitted back. A New Year message from the 
President is confidently awaited. It is to be hoped that 
his speech-writers will be equal to their new celestial role. 
As a radio relay station, Project Score is primitive but, as 
the complexity of the electronic systems which can be 
carried increases, there are hopes of providing many new 
circuits for telegraphic and telephonic communication and 
even for television ; this might provide an answer for the 
overcrowding of the air-waves. The real advance, however, 
is that this is the first time that a high accuracy. guidance 
system has been used to place a satellite in its orbit. In 
past launchings no error could be retrieved, but with Score 
there was two-way communication between the giant com- 
puter on the ground and the missile throughout the four 
and a half minutes of its flight. The Atlas, besides having 
proved itself a weapon of intimidating efficiency, has also 
shown that it can be used for a host of peaceful tasks in 
the exploration of space—including that of sending up a 
man, although it is admitted that the Russians may achieve 
this first. 

The Air Force, profiting as it thought from earlier criti- 
cism, kept its secret well. The Defence Department must 
now feel that it is impossible for it to do right. A report 
from the House Select Committee on Astronautics, which 
was published last week, before Score took to the skies, 
besides emphasising the possible danger from spatial debris, 
also makes an urgent call for advance announcement when 
satellites are to be launched, lest one be mistaken for the 
first shot of a nuclear war. But in the case of Score, such 
a risk was avoided, since the satellite does not cross the 
Soviet Union. 
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Rebuilding California 


LOS ANGELES 

T is natural that Mr Nixon, in his determination to 
I rebuild the Republican party after last November’s 
disaster, should have begun by summoning to Washington 
party officials from his home state of California, For not 
only was the disaster at its worst in California, but also the 
underlying purpose of Mr Nixon’s determination is to ensure 
that he will be elected President of the United States in 
1960—and it is a rule of the game that a presidential 
aspirant must be able to count on effective support from his 
own state. For Mr Nixon personally, the collapse of the 
Californian Republicans was perhaps not a bad thing. When 
Senator Knowland and Governor Knight, his old rivals in 
the state and for the presidential nomination, pulled 
California’s Republican administration down on their own 
heads, they left Mr Nixon standing unchallenged among 
the ruins—for the moment, at least. And if the rebuilding 
goes according to his plans, it will be done with intelligent, 
attractive and ruthless young Republicans ard those con- 
servative cornerstones which remain in the state organisa- 
tion will be quietly relegated to the rubbish heap. 

The plans as published are for broadening the political 
and financial foundations by spreading out and down into 
the grass roots. California has no state-wide election for a 
major office—Governor or Senator—until 1962, so there 
need be no open intra-party struggle for power to shake the 
new building in its early days. Meanwhile the drive to elect 
Mr Nixon in 1960 will provide much needed cement and 
also that chance of success without which it is difficult to 
work up political enthusiasm. Officially the immediate 
aim of the Republican reorganisation in California is to 
recapture the State Legislature in 1950, but that seems 
a vain hope unless the Democrats turn out to be as incom- 
petent as the Republicans dream they may. 

But the Democrats have not forgotten the fiasco of twenty 
years ago, when they last controlled California ; then their 
victory was dissipated in bitter disagreements between 
Governor and Legislature. Much now depends on which 
Democrats are chosen to lead the State Senate and Assembly 
—here the omens are good—and on how well they and the 
new Governor, Mr Brown, co-operate in dealing with such 
potentially divisive and unpopular measures as the coming 
increase in taxes and the sharing of the state’s water. Mr 
Brown has started well, choosing advisers from both wings 
of the Democratic party and even from among the 
Republicans ; he has more ability and more experience 
than many accounts have suggested—but has he ay 
independence and determination ? 


DOING GOOD ABROAD—IV 


Private versus Public Giving 


FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


OW effective private American foreign aid is, on its 
own account or in comparison with public giving, 
is a question difficult to answer. Agreed ways of measuring 


improvements in human welfare are harder to come by than 
are measures of the capacity of a new reservoir in India or 
Nor do answers depend solely 
Government aid of all kinds to other countries 


a new steel mill in Brazil. 
on size. 
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since 1948 has run at an average rate of about $5 billion 
a year ; private aid is no more than a tiny fraction of that. 
The Ford Foundation’s total contribution to India of $25 
million since 1951 is modest in relation to the government 
figure of $1 billion given to India in gifts and loans since 
1947 ; the Near East Foundation has resources that in com- 
parison are minute. Yet both organisations appear to have 
a degree of influence in high places which is greater than 
the actual size of their gifts could possibly warrant. 

The reasons for this disproportionate influence and 
popularity may be that neither foundation suffers from the 
international political connotations which go with official 
American aid. Both work only after being invited to do 
so by the government which is being helped; both are 
represented not by political appointees but by technicians 
who remain in the background. The private agencies have 
a flexibility which is sometimes envied by the more thought- 
ful government men in this field. After once getting the 
approval of the national authority in the country concerned, 
they are free, as representatives of a foreign government 


could not be, to go directly to the grass roots. Thus in 


the Middle East and in India the private groups are doing 
work of great value in the villages, while in Latin America 
they deal with individual state and local bodies rather than 
with nation-wide agencies. Such encouragement to local 
initiative persists regardless of political changes in central 
governments. 

Private projects attract experts for short-term consul- 
tations and train and hold staff more successfully than does 
the federal government with its cumbersome recruiting 
processes. At the same time, the foundations tend to parcel 
out their funds more thriftily and to get better results with 
smaller expenditures ; they rely more on technical advice 
from experts and less on expensive equipment. The private 
groups do not assume so quickly that farming problems can 
all be solved by the gift of a harvesting machine. Nor do 
they lean so heavily on industrialisation as a cure-all for 
village poverty. 


stupy made for Congress in 1957 contained some inter- 
A esting judgments on the relative value and effectiveness 
of private versus government aid. The score was by no 
means one-sided: Private groups were said to make mistakes 
because they “ played by ear ” and lacked general direction 
on policy. On the other hand, “foreign governments will 
often accept advice more readily on sensitive matters ” from 
people working under private auspices, and therefore 
unidentified with official American policy, than from a 
United States government employee. The obverse of the 
medal is that, while freedom of action is a great asset of 
the private agencies, their aid has been known to be whimsi- 
cal and their vaunted flexibility can cut both ways. In their 
determination to keep free from long-term commitments the 
big foundations often set limits of perhaps three years to 
their grants ; this may encourage the start of hopeful work 
which cannot be finished before support is withdrawn. In 
countries lacking their own well-directed programmes this 
attitude may do harm by raising expectations which are later 
dashed ; it is hard for recipients to believe that the three- 
year term will really end so soon. Also this insistence on 
flexibility sometimes leads to attempts to find new names 
for old projects so as to qualify them for more money once 
the original grant has run out. Most foundations like novel 
and experimental ideas; some of the cannier applicants 
have become aware of this fondness, and have learned how 
to present old ideas in new terms. 
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Whether or not this private giving can be relied 
upon for the future is a question which rightly concerns 
recipient countries, The best answer lies in the history of 
the big foundations. Several have not only passed their 
fiftieth birthday, but now have more capital than when they 
started. Operating with the advice of far-sighted financial 
experts, they generally keep their giving well within their 
income. It is not inconceivable that funds may eventually 
shrink: if oil wells should run dry or motors cars were to 
lose some of their popularity the foundations would be 
hampered ; if the efforts made from time to time in Congress 
to deprive them of tax-free privileges were successful they 
could give much less than they do now. But, while taxation 
of their incomes is a threat, its chief effect at present is to 
make them extra careful to keep out of everything 
which by any stretch of the imagination, could seem 
political, 


NY attempt to assess the relative value, the effectiveness 
A and the lasting quality of the aid provided by private 
foundations to under-developed countries must recognise 
that the work which is done varies as enormously in its 
specific aim as in the skill which is applied and the results 
which are achieved. A list of the projects is a modern cata- 
logue of good intentions, but one in which as yet no con- 
sistent pattern can be found. The expressed aims of the 
various organisations exude a fragrance of goodwill and high 
idealism but, when those aims are translated into terms of 
the work for which money is actually spent, gaps develop. 
Politics, pressures, small judgments when big ones are 
required, all play their part in philanthropy abroad just as 
they do at home. 

Roughly speaking, the things aimed at are those which, 
to an American eye, appear most needed—health and clean 
water, plentiful crops, houses with tight roofs, the right and 
indeed the duty to learn, the ambition and the opportunity 
to get ahead without stepping too hard on the next man. 
These are things which to an American are essential and 
ought to be acceptable everywhere. The programmes as 
they emerge are expressions of American experienes, 
American dreams, American shrewdness and American 
biases, against the background of a pervasive memory that 
it is mot so very long since Americans worked their own 
way out of primitive conditions, and of an insistent belief 
that the techniques which they found useful then may now 
also be useful elsewhere. 

‘It is important that the programme should be defensible 
at home as well as abroad. Even when operating in a foreign 
land the foundations, though relatively independent, cannot 
afford to forget that they profit from the work and the for- 
bearance of American citizens. That they are in the main 
run by men who seek to translate what America has found 
good and workable into terms that India and Venezuela, 
Turkey and Burma, China and Korea can profit from is 
generally accepted. It is perhaps too much to ask that their 
officers should always have as much imagination as their 
critics might like, or as much courage as might be wished 
by those who can afford to be more daring. 

But grauted these limitations, there is every reason to 
rejoice that these private almoners have seen fit to extend 
their giving beyond their country’s boundaries and to take 
a pact in the effort to share with under-developed nations the 
benefits of modern knowledge and modern skills. As 
elements of private enterprise in a mixed and competitive 
economy they prove quietly but surely that all power need 
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not reside in the state, even when the state is eager to speed 
improvements. Themselves the creation of private wealth, 
they confer benefits without fanfare and work on good 
terms with governments at home and abroad. Indeed they 
frequently act not only as pioneers but also as pace-setters 
for governments, thus demonstrating that they are free to 
take advantage of the best that private initiative ‘and enter- 
prise can offer. Work in the under-developed countries 
goes faster and better because they are there. 


This series of articles on private American foreign ad 
is now concluded. Earlier articles appeared in The Econo- 
mist of October 11th (page 141), November 15th (page 604) 
and December 6th (page 895). 


Pay Now and Buy Later 


NEW YORK 

MERICAN banks are letting off their seasonal salvo of 

colourful advertisements exhorting one and all to join 
the Christmas Club. But the service they are offering is not, 
as might at first glance be expected, another variant of buy- 
ing now and paying later, but quite the contrary. The 
Christmas under consideration is not this year’s festival but 
the one that will succeed it in twelve months’ time. The 
Christmas Club, whose members undertake to make fifty 
small, weekly deposits of a specified amount, may seem 
something of an anachronism in today’s credit economy, but 
it enlists no fewer than 13 million Americans. In the course 
of last morith, these members received back their year’s 
savings in cheques that totalled more than $1.3 billion—or 
an average of $105 each. The practice of the different banks 
varies, but as a general rule no interest is paid on these small 
deposits, and some banks make a service charge (certainly 
if the weekly dues are not paid up) for handling the accounts, 
The regular weekly deposit can be as small as 50 cents, 
but the most popular denomination today is $2 or $3. 

The idea for such a service originated outside the banks. 
Nearly fifty years ago Mr Herbert Rawll, a salesman who 
combined a genuine belief in the blessings of saving with 
considerable business acumen, set out to persuade the banks 
to open Christmas Club deposit accounts—and to use his 
brochures, forms and advertising material for the purpose. 
Bankers at first could see little advantage in the club, either 
to themselves or to their clients, but the promoter patented 
his invention and proceeded to build up a large and profit- 
able promotion-and-printing business, Today there is no 
patent, but some 85 per cent of the 8,000 banks offering 
membership in the Christmas Club find it to their advan- 
tage to operate through the corporation he established. 

The enthusiasm of the banks for what would otherwise 
be a tedious and profitless service is based on the fact that 
not all of this saving is lost to them in seasonal largesse. 
The regular surveys of the corporation show that rather less 
than one-third of the total is spent on Christmas, while a 
similar proportion returns to the banks in the form of 
permanent savings ; the remainder goes towards mortgage 
payments, insurance dues and other unpaid bills, In spite 
of the tone of the advertisement which admonishes: “ Don’t 
be a red-faced reindeer ! Next Christmas have the money 
you need,” the success of the club does not rest mainly on 
the need to accumulate funds to cope with the costliriess of 
Christmas ; the liberal credit facilities offered by the shops 
allow an effective spread of payments over several months. 
But, as a worthy successor to the money box or the collec- 
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tion of ten-cent pieces, the Christmas Club provides a 
welcome disciplinary framework for the many people who 
desire “ to put something by.” 


Cloudy New Year for Cars 


HE improvement in automobile output was largely 
2 responsible for the jump of three points in the indus- 
trial production index in November and in December fac- 
tories are scheduled to produce more cars than in any 
month since the beginning of 1957—about 600,000. Yet 
motor manufacturers are still hesitating to make their usual 
optimistic prophesies for the coming year. This uncharac- 
teristic restraint is partly due to the time it has taken for 
production of the 1959 models to gather speed, as the result 
of the strikes in the early autumn. New cars are only now 
coming into dealers’ showrooms in sufficient quantity for 
reliable forecasts of demand to be made—and sales of cars 
are never good at Christmas time when the consumer is 
more interested in things which will go into a stocking. The 
Chrysler Corporation has continued to be handicapped by 
strikes and, while the General Motors Corporation is now 
producing Chevrolets at record rates, total output—and 
sales—of the new Chevrolets are still far below those of 
Fords, their rival in the low-priced field, although not far 
enough to put Ford in the lead for the whole of 1958. 
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The caution of the big automobile manufacturers is also 
evidence of how much their self-confidence has been shaken 
by their poor showing during the past year and by the 
success of the small cars made by the American Motors 
Corporation and by firms abroad. Sales of these have been 
gathering strength throughout 1958: for the year as a 
whole, foreign cars will account for 8 per cent of total sales 
in the United States, compared with 3.5 per cent in 1957, 
and in October the percentage was up to nearly 12 per cent ; 
American Motors is planning to expand its capacity for 
producing Ramblers by one-third. In the face of this 
evidence the other manufacturers are at last beginning to 
have doubts about whether their huge, shining, broad- 
finned models are really what the consumers want. For 
this reason the current trend of sales is vitally important, 


’ for on it depends the decision whether the Big Three will 


crystallise their arrangements for putting their own small 
cars on the market next autumn. All three are ready to go 
ahead—Chevrolet is said to have particularly attractive 
plans—yet they would all, it appears, prefer to put off the 
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decision until 1960 if sales of their present models give 
them any encouragement, But time is getting very short if 
parts are to be ordered and tools installed for any new small 
cars, or indeed for any drastically redesigned large cars, in 
time for the coming, 1960, model year. 

The decision is far from easy. A manufacturer does not 
want to eat into the demand for his existing lines, with 
which his new small model would presumably compete, until 
he is forced to do so. The foreign cars are not very cheap, 
for what they are, but the American ones, while they might 
be better in many ways, would certainly be more expensive 
and would not have the snob appeal of an import. For these 
and other reasons there are those who think that the Ameri- 
can automobile industry might find a more lasting solution 
to its present difficulties if it turned its attention to improv- 
ing its marketing methods. The expensive showrooms in 
the centre of town, the bargaining over prices, the indi- 
vidual service, all these extravagant practices look a little 
outdated when compared with the sales methods used by 
other mass production industries, 


Big Help for Small Business 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F business continues to improve, the next two years 
I promise to be better for small companies than any they 
have had since 1947-48. Small firms usually benefit most 
from the first surge of economic recovery, since they can 
respond more quickly than the large ones to the first signs 
of an increase in demand. Moreover, the present recovery is 
favouring retail trade and light manufacturing, areas where 
small firms predominate—unlike the boom of 1955-56, 
when the accent was on heavy industry. According to 
preliminary estimates the profits of small firms are likely 
to be 25 per cent higher in the last six months of 1958 
than they were in the first half of the year, compared with 
a gain of perhaps 15 per cent for all corporations. 

This increase in profits, plus the greater availability of 
credit, has reversed the situation of a year ago, when small 
business appeared to be endangered by very low rates of 
profit and a credit squeeze. Early in 1958, Congress passed 
two Bills designed to relieve these hardships: one which 
provides considerable tax relief for small concerns, and 
another which makes more credit and equity financing 
available through the Small Business Administration. These 
advantages are coming to hand just as recession is giving 

‘way to a period of prosperity, with the result that individual 
proprietors and small corporations are likely to earn more, 
after taxes, and to attract more new capital than at any 
time in the past ten years. 

There is no clear evidence that small business was doing 
badly before the 1958 recession. Figures compiled by the 
Federal Trade Commission show a declining trend in profits, 
in terms of do'lars of net worth, for firms with assets of 
under $1 miLicn. But such figures can be misleading, since 
small concern. often under-report their profits in order to 
avoid taxes. Also, a very large share of what might become 
profits and dividends, in a larger firm, tends to be paid 
owt as proprietors’ salaries. According to one estimate, 
profits in 1957 (plus owners’ salaries) for the smallest manu- 
facturing firms were 16 per cent of net worth—as good a 
ratio as for large firms, and as good as the results attained 
in 1947. The same study, by Professor Irving Schweiger 
of the University of Chicago, estimates that during the ten- 
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year period over $50 billion was invested in starting or 
expanding small companies. 

Most of such investment, however, takes place through 
informal (and unreported) channels, mainly in the form of 
personal loans by individuals to relatives or friends who 
are “ going into business.” Many small businessmen obtain 
funds for expansion by borrowing on their life insurance 
policies, or by taking out mortgages on their houses. Others 
may actually issue new securities to a few individuals in the 
same community. But only a small proportion of this 
financing involves amounts large enough to require regis- 
tration with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
so little of it appears in the published statistics. Therefore, 
there is a sense of urgency about the whole “ small business 
problem ” although the majority of family firms may be 
doing well in ways known only to their tax accountants. 

The companies who really want and need public capital, 
in order to grow, are a tiny fraction of the 4 million “ small ” 
firms, defined as those with fewer than 250 employees. But 
the American view is that every small business should have a 
chance to become big (or at least bigger) business, and for 
this sort of “ growth company ”—which is usually found in 
manufacturing—the traditional methods of finance have 
often proved inadequate. After extensive hearings Congress, 
early this year, authorised a new set of investment institu- 
tions to handle the problem. These will be known as Small 
Business Investment Companies, and their primary function 
will be to furnish long-term capital to small firms. They 
are to operate under the supervision of the Small Business 
Administration, which can provide them with funds if 
necessary. 


HE “ SBIs ”—which are due to start operating in many 

sections of the country after January 1st—may furnish 
a surprisingly large amount of new capital for the expansion 
of small business. Congress granted a number of substantial 
tax advantages to these new companies, and investors have 
displayed a keen interest, now that the risk of losing their 
money has been reduced. In some cities, the commercial 
banks have taken the lead, and substantial loan programmes 
are being built up for applicants who cannot qualify for 
normal bank accommodation. In all areas the interest has 
been greater than experienced lenders, or even the sponsors 
of the programme, expected. 

Loans from these new institutions will be for longer 
periods (from § to 20 or 30 years) and cheaper (6 to 8 per 
cent) than anything generally available to small firms at 
present. Up to now, a small manufacturer wanting to buy 
machinery could not hope to get a loan for more than 5 
years, and part of it would have to be repaid more rapidly. 
The commercial banks usually make such loans only to 
companies in a very strong financial condition, and only 
when there is a shortage of requests for short term loans. 
Other lenders—such as industrial finance companies— 
charge very high rates of interest (sometimes approaching 
r§ per cent). Even the leasing or time-payment plans 
arranged by machinery suppliers require interest of 8 to 
IO per cent. 

Furthermore, loans by the SBIs will be on an unsecured 
basis and, whenever possible, they are to be replaced at an 
early date by equity investment in the small concern ; the 
law provides for favourable tax treatment for capital gains 
on such investments. Small companies receiving help from 
an SBI will not, therefore, have to worry about early repay- 
ment as they would with a bank loan. If they are willing to 
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accept new equity capital, they need not repay the loans at 
all. And mortgages on their tools or buildings are not 
allowed. 

Most of the loans to be made under this programme will 
be for less than $50,000, but one for $40,000, for example, 
would permit a small metal-working shop to buy two new 
machine tools and undertake a sub-contract for making 
aircraft parts, It would be enough to cover the remodelling 
of a small building and the installation of a press for making 
plastic specialties. Some loans will also be made for work- 
ing capital in industries where the main problem is financing 
stocks. (An association of lumber dealers is starting an SBI 
to make such loans to its members.) Certain types of retail 
enterprises may be able to use SBI facilities. For example, 
a large new supermarket often requires $25,000 to $50,000 
of new capital for such equipment as freezer units, cash 
registers, display racks and automatic conveyors. But, in 
the main, the money will be invested in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in modern machinery and small-scale construction 
—the two improvements which it has been most difficult 
for small concerns to finance. 

Although the programme is starting modestly, with a 
$250 million appropriation for government aid where neces- 
sary, it may attract over $1 billion of private capital in the 
next few years. In fact, some bankers expect that nearly that 
much may actually be available to small business through 
the new institutions by 1960. This would be equivalent to 
20 per cent of total investment in plant and equipment in 
1957 by unincorporated businesses and very small corpora- 
tions. Such a development would effectively insulate small 
business firms—at least the well-managed and growing ones 
—against any new shortage of credit from conventional 
sources, If credit generally is tighter, Congress is likely to 
increase the SBI programme and the direct lending 
authority of the Small Business Administration. Some 
observers may find it ironic that small firms—which are 
regarded as cradles of free enterprise—are to be insulated 
from the free capital market in the same way as farmers 
and the housebuilding industry. But at least the new pro- 
gramme provides encouragement for those who would rather 
expand under their own steam rather than sell out to 
larger firms. 


Gag for Bankers? 


EMBERS of the Investment Bankers Association met 
in Florida early this month expecting to enjoy their 
usual sunshine, golf, and good fellowship. Instead, they 
had to listen to a stormy lecture from Mr Gadsby, the 
head of the Securities and Exchange Commission. Some 
of them, he said, were becoming too nonchalant about the 
provision in the Securities Act of 1933, which prohibits 
corporations from “ offering for sale” any securities requir- 
ing registration with the commission before they have, in 
fact, been registered. To the SEC, an “ offer to sell” has 
a broad meaning. It certainly covers deliberate publicity 
designed to whip up advance demand for any shares. What 
some of Mr Gadsby’s critics fear is that the SEC, in sternly 
applying the letter of the law, may also include quite inno- 
cent statements of fact ; this would tend to shut off, rather 
than to encourage, the flow of information to the investor. 
The chief purpose of the Securities Act was to obtain 
full disclosure of the facts about each new issue. The 
filing of a complete and honest prospectus with the SEC 
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was intended to lessen the advantage which insiders have 
over less privileged investors. But with the SEC deter- 
mined to stamp out any premature and perhaps biased 
publicity, many companies are reluctant to release anything 
but the most routine news about their affairs. The SEC 
has a wide range of punitive powers. It may reject a security 
for registration altogether, but it can also punish an under- 
writer quite effectively by methods which are less drastic. 
Registration can be held up by demands for more informa- 
tion and an underwriter can also be required to wait the 
full twenty days required by law after filing an issue price. 
This is a form of financial torture normally not insisted upon 
as, if the market changes after the price has been fixed, 
an underwriter may be left with most of the issue. 

The SEC has been warning investment bankers about 
premature publicity for over a year, but a case involving 
the Arvida Corporation, a Florida property concern; brought 
matters to a head. The underwriters issued two news 
releases before filing the first prospectus with the com- 
mission ; later they filed another—less glittering—one. 
After the second press release the SEC took the issuer and 
the underwriters to court and won a judgment that the 
publicity had been a violation of the law and a promise 
from those concerned that they would not repeat the offence. 
A much earlier case, involving the issue of Ford shares, 
brought no legal action but still rankles at the SEC. There 
was so much publicity—none of it, the company insists, 
originating with the Ford Company or the Ford Foundation 
—that it was possible to issue the shares at a price which, 
according to Mr Gadsby, has not since been matched in 
free trading. 


Hotels in the Air 


NEW YORK 

MERICAN hoteliers have turned their backs on the reces- 

sion, which cut their gross income by 4 per cent, in 
the first nine months of this year, and are looking forward 
with enthusiasm to the dawn of the domestic jet age. They 
confidently expect the high-speed jet aircraft to stir the . 
already mobile business world into a yet higher velocity 
of circulation, and also to sharpen the migratory instincts 
of those not blessed with expense accounts. In anticipation 
of this, the large hotel chains are indulging in a burst of 
new construction and, to impress on the jet traveller their 
interest in his patronage, much of it is taking place right at 
the airports. The Hilton Hotels Corporation, for example, 
will operate an airport hotel in New Orleans ; it has acquired 
a building site near San Francisco’s International Airport 
and is negotiating for a suitable position in Los Angeles. 
New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami 
and Seattle are also being considered as possible candi- 
dates for inclusion in the new Hilton air arm. 

The airport hotel is by no means an untried venture ; 
indeed, experience to date has been most encouraging. At 
New York’s La Guardia airport, business at the Travelers 
Hotel, which opened in 1956, has already justified a $1 
million extension, while at Idlewild International Airport 
the 320-room hotel opened last May claims to have been 
operating at full capacity. The hotels are setting out to 
do more than cater to birds of passage. By providing a full 
range of luxurious facilities—from swimming pools to 
private banqueting rooms—they hope to persuade business- 
men to by-pass the distant central city and conduct their 
affairs in the convenient, if arid, atmosphere of the airport. 





GOVERNOR of Gibraltar many years ago, who loved the 
bullfight immoderately, felt that his position as patron 
of the local branch of the RSPCA obliged him not to 
go to bullfights in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar. He 
went to bullfights in places further afield, like Malaga and 
Seville, instead. In much the same way British travellers 
who might not think of supporting a lottery at home, lose 
no time in buying a ticket in the Gibraltar lottery. 

The government of Gibraltar has run a lottery once a week 
for eleven years. There had been lotteries before in Gibral- 
tar to raise money for particular purposes (as there were in 
England in the 18th century) but the idea of a regular lottery 
was different, and was frowned upon. It was not till 1947 
that the need for new revenue for expanding social services 
became so great that local objections were overcome and the 
approval of the Colonial Secretary obtained. In defending 
his decision in Parliament, he pointed out not only that the 
revenue was needed for useful public works, but that the 
lack of a lottery in Gibraltar caused an outflow of money to 
the Spanish state lottery in the neighbouring towns. 

Lottery tickets worth about £9,000 are sold every week, 
most of them to residents ; but some are bought by visitors 
and some go to Tangier. The government takes about a 
third, some £2,700 a week, as its share and out of this it 
pays the running expenses of the lottery. The rest is given 
out in prizes. In 1957 the government netted £107,000 for 
the general revenue of the Colony in this way—more than 
enough to cover, for example, the education bill for a year. 
(Like the United Kingdom, Gibraltar has free compulsory 
education from 5 to 15, with grammar school education up 
to 17 or 18 for those who qualify under the eleven-plus.) 

The mechanics of the lottery are straightforward. The 
tickets—18,000 of them, numbered and printed with an 
elaborate design on watermarked paper to prevent forgery— 
are sold in the shops and the streets on weekdays. On 
Saturdays the prizes are drawn in public. There are 43 fixed 
prizes from £25 to £2,000, and a lot of supplementary 
prizes. Thus, if the number of the first prize is 13764, 
everybody with tickets having the first 4 digits 1376 (0-9) 

ets £6; everybody with the first 3 digits 137 gets £2. 
Folders of tickets ending with the same number as the first 
prize, i.e. 4, get their money back. Altogether 2,223 people, 
or about 123 per cent of those who buy tickets, get some- 
thing. The result is that in a small and concentrated place 
like Gibraltar everyone seems to have a neighbour or rela- 
tive who gets something, every week: it is not like the 
pools in England, where the winners always seem to live a 
long way away. 

A whole ticket costs ten shillings; but each ticket is divided 
into ten sections of a shilling. A shilling section of course 
entitles you to a tenth of a prize. If you want to spend ros. 
a week you can therefore either buy one whole ticket (and 
have an outside chance of winning £2,000) or Io sections 
of different numbered tickets to spread your bet. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


How to Run a Lottery 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
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Twice a year there are special lotteries with more 
numerous and more expensive tickets than usual, and big- 
ger prizes going up to £10,000. The special draw at Christ- 
mas: is especially popular, and lottery tickets (a whole one 
costs £1) are a common form of Christmas present—just as 
in the weekly lotteries a common way of settling bridge 
and canasta debts is for the losers to buy lottery tickets, the 
profits of which (if any) all the players share. Tickets for 
the special draws are usually sold out weeks before the 
date of the draw. 

The weekly draw is quite an excitement. It is held in a 
covered lobby below the Legislative Council Chamber, and 
is of course open to the public. It starts at 11.30 a.m., and 
most of the seats are taken a good hour before. Gleaming, 
impersonal, and electrically controlled, the machine that 
makes the draw is there, looking like something out of 
Harwell. 

When the lottery committee is seated, and the cathedral 
clock nearby chimes the half hour, a hush settles over the 
chattering crowd seated in the lobby and even over the 
crowds in the street outside. A button is pressed; 18 
coloured balls are rotated in the first of five metal drums. 
After about 5 seconds one ball is ejected by an automatic 
device and runs slowly down a channel into a container. 
Each ball has its number and its distinguishing colour which 
the crowd can see. The first drum contains 18 balls num- 
bered from 00 to 17, and selects the first two numbers of 
the § figures which make up each draw. Let us assume 
the first ball to be 12. In the next 3 drums there are only 
10 balls. Each in turn rotates and ejects a ball. The second 
gives, say, zero, the third 5, the fourth 3. The number 
drawn is therefore 12053. Now comes the exciting part. 
In the last drum there are 43 balls. One is gold and is 
marked 1. This is the first prize. The second and third 
prizes have their own special colours, and there are 20 
blacks for the £50 prizes and 20 white balls for the £25 
prizes. This drum determines which prize goes to the 
number drawn. It may be £2,000 or it may be £25. The 
drum rotates—out comes a ball and a sigh almost of relief 
goes up from the crowd when it is seen that it is white. 
This means a £25 prize to number 12053. The result is 
chalked up on a board, announced by loudspeaker for the 
crowd outside to hear, and broadcast on the spot for all 
Gibraltar and Tangier to hear on their wireless sets. If, as 
sometimes happens, the first prize does not come up until 
almost the end, then the tension mounts ; and when at last 


_ it comes out, the excitement of the crowd can be heard 


to deflate. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most difficult part of establishing and 
& running a lottery is the act of legislation to permit it 
at all. Experience in Gibraltar does not suggest that the 
lottery presents any social problem. People do not spend 
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more than they can afford on lottery tickets. The expendi- 
ture does not involve families in hardship. The population 
is not rendered vicious or depraved. On the contrary, it is 
hard not to be pleased by the mild and pleasurable excite- 
ment that people, and especially old people, seem to get out 
of their shilling flutter every week. The act of legislating 
is, however, an occasion to raise objections on social, moral, 
and even religious grounds where politicians in particular 
are shy of answering. Practica] objections present no great 
problem. 

Perhaps the key to the success of a lottery is confidence. 
People must feel that the thing is absolutely straight. They 
must know exactly how much goes in prizes, and that the 
share taken by government is used for the general good. 
The more prizes there are, the better, so that in the course 
of time everyone knows somebody who has actually won 
a prize. One must also be able to collect one’s prizes 
quickly, easily and inconspicuously. This matters especi- 
ally in a little place. It can be a great convenience to be 
able to say without fear of contradiction that a new car or 
a new coat has come out of the lottery. 


Dief and the Two Uncles 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


‘eo pattern of the TV-radio serials requires several 
sub-plots and several groups of characters to provide 
variety ; and this is one of the ways in which the story of 
Canada’s Conservatives fits the pattern. With eighteen 
monthly instalments completed, 1959 opens with the hero 
in a perilous act of cliff-hanging trying to fight recession by 
deficit spending and to avoid inflation by borrowing, instead 
of creating, money. But when the hero has got himself off 
the cliff, regular viewers know that he will only have to 
face equally tense scenes with the two uncles who have 
played an important part in the story all along. They recall 
that the story started with declarations of devotion to the 
older and poorer of the two uncles. There was one 
unforgettable scene when the hero spurned the patronage 
of the rich uncle next door and promised to stand by the 
old family shack, for richer or for poorer. 

But in a later episode the hero was revealed exchanging 
latchkeys with the rich uncle whom he had formerly 
spurned. Mr Diefenbaker approved the agreement for a 
common air defence for North America, which the Defence 
Department had worked out under the previous govern- 
ment, but which the Liberals refused to sign without a full 
political scrutiny. He accepted his defence minister’s 
recommendation without even putting it before the cabinet, 
or even the cabinet defence committee. Whether this was a 
good thing or a bad one, said his opponents, it certainly 
should not have been done at a secret rendezvous in a smoky 
basement tavern. When the full implications began to be 
understood, it seemed to faithful viewers that even the hero 
and his friends blanched a bit. They found that they now 
had to participate in a massive continental plan for defence 
against manned bombers, involving the installation of an 
incredibly complex and expensive system of electronic 
ground controls, batteries of Bomarc guided missiles, and 
multi-million dollar computers. SAGE, or “ semi-automatic 
ground environment,” began to seem a fearsome giant. 
Besides, Canadians were not at all sure that they were afraid 
of manned bombers. 
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Apart from the great expense, this ends Canada’s hopes 
of producing its own major defence weapons. Efforts are 
now being made to reach a bargain with the United States 
about sharing costs, and also to find ways of “ integrating ” 
North American defence production so as to give Canada a 
chance to get some of the business. But what brought the 
new realities home to most Canadians was the government’s 
decision to postpone until the spring its decision on quantity 
production of the supersonic fighter, the Arrow, which 
A. V. Roe (Canada) has designed and test-flown. Sentence 
was not even suspended on the weapons-system and air-to- 
air missile which had been specifically designed for it. They 
were abandoned in October. The first public impression 
of the SAGE-Bomarc system was that it would replace the 
manned fighter ; but now the air forces are making it very 
clear that it will not. They want manned fighters too. 
A. V. Roe is trying to cut costs and adapt its machine to 
existing American weapons-systems and missiles, so that 
by the spring it can offer the best and cheapest fighter 
available. Maybe it will succeed, 

But the bigger question is whether it makes sense for 
Canada to try to provide all these defences against manned 
bombers when they cannot be effective till 1961 at the 
earliest. Many respected Canadians, including General Guy 
Simonds, are saying that it does not. They want Canada to 
use its limited resources on conventional weapons and on 
research into the needs of a remoter future. The quandary 
is especially acute because most Canadians, certainly all the 
defence experts, agree that Canada would not dream of 
going in for all this gadgetry to defend its own cities against 
manned bombers. The project is proposed only because 
of Canada’s position right in front of the rich uncle’s door 
and its acceptance of joint air defence under joint command. 
It is too late to move away from Uncle Sam’s door ; but 
Mr Diefenbaker and his colleagues are being criticised for 
having exchanged latchkeys without first discovering all that 
they were letting themselves in for. 


R DIEFENBAKER’S encounters with the older and poorer 
M uncle have also left him in an anomalous position 
with an intriguing puzzle of unresolved motives. After his 
first fine gestures, the residents of the old family shack pro- 
posed sharing their stock-in-trade and going into business 
together. This was taking the heat of oratory far too liter- 
ally and any further confusion between oratory and practical 
politics is being strongly discouraged. The oratory continues 
with little change of tone, and it has been unstintingly 
lavished on remoter cousins around the globe. But, of 
course, none of them gets any concession that is not given to 
the rich uncle, too, The hero and his followers used to be 
eloquent in denunciation of the tinkers who flock on to the 
old Canadian camp-site from the adjacent property, offering 
gold ornaments and flashy jewellery in return for the many 
woods and rare earths which the poor Canadians hardly 
know how to use. They present Mr Diefenbaker with the 
same problem that the old Indian chiefs had to face when 
the Hudson’s Bay Company first sent its traders to collect 
their furs in return for rifles or bartered “ store goods ” ; 
and he seems to have found, like the more prudent of them, 
that there is no profit in challenging “the Company.” In 
place of denunciation, smooth words of encouragement are 
now addressed to the tinkers. 

But it would not be a faithful serial story if acquiescence 
brought peace and quiet. A rumble of trouble was heard 
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through the tribe last summer when word spread that the 
tinkers’ trading activities were now being used to support 
a claim by the rich uncle to control the products of the 
Canadian camping-ground. From his sumptuous palace 
in far-away Washington he issued a decree that Canadian 
products which his tinkers controlled must not be sold to 
those wicked Chinamen from over the sea. Much as the 
Canadians liked the tinkers’ gold bracelets, they did not 
like being told where they could trade ; and the hero found 
himself trying to change the rich uncle’s order. He could 
not, of course ; the rich uncle still claims a right to tell 
his tinkers where they may sell the stuff they get from 
Canada, but he graciously consented to make exceptions 
sometimes if Mr Diefenbaker asked nicely. 

Now the same thing has happened again, and the tribe 
threatens to get angry if Mr Diefenbaker cannot stop the 
encroachments of the tinker boss-man. Some of them are 
now being told to break up a nice little arrangement they 
had made which enabled the Canadians to make their own 
radio and TV sets instead of buying them from the tinkers 
and so having fewer gold bracelets to keep. There was 
nothing wrong with the arrangements by Canadian rules ; 
so all the Canadians—and some of the tinkers, too—are 
telling Mr Diefenbaker it is about time he made up his 
mind whether he is boss in the Canadian camp or whether 
he is going to let the rich uncle rule it from that faraway 
palace. 

At this point the serial story takes on a dramatic irony, 
because all the regular yiewers remember how at the begin- 
ning Mr Diefenbaker stuck his chest out and flourished 
a wooden sword, proclaiming himself the champion of 
Canada and saying he- would make sure Canadians were 
masters in their own house. It is all very tense, and it is 
hard to guess how it will come round to the usual happy 
ending. Watch for another thrilling instalment. 


Fact and Fantasy in 
Hongkong 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


HE slightly sinister arrival of Mr Orson Welles in 
Hongkong to star in a Rank thriller is admirably timed 

to suit the mood of conspiracy, “ don’t-look-now ” whisper- 
ing and “ Third Man ” intrigue that is at present bedevilling 
sensitive elements in the colony. The crisp golden air is 
rustling with stories of communist infiltration, of “ peace- 
plotting ” manoeuvres against Formosa, of strange visitors, 
of mysterious kidnap threats, of “ Quiet American ” spies. 
There are rumours that kerosene-tin loads of pencil-sized 
plastic bombs are being smuggled into the colony—but 
whether by the Kuomintang from American supplies in 
Formosa or by the Communists from supplies in Peking, no 
one is quite sure. A mixed-up film director is being regu- 
larly and confusingly lost, mislaid or discovered as he flees, 
hides or escapes from or into Kowloon or Canton ; in some 
vernacular papers, he courageously renounces his old com- 
munist beliefs ; in others, he stoutly reaffirms them. Peking 
has branded a number of earnest American cultural bodies 
in Hongkong as full-time espionage and sabotage agencies. 
A police guard was placed on the suburban home of a 
moppet because she went with her mother to play in a 
Nationalist-inspired talkie. The local “ triad societies,” or 
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tongs, tremble under constant and lowering surveillance. At 
midnight, the timorous glance nervously up at the two cold 
brilliant lights on the top floor of the black bulk of the com- 
munist Bank of China, where, it is said, the resident com- 
munist Fu Manchus plot the destruction of Hongkong— 
but where, if the truth were known, an ancient reactionary 
caretaker probably dozes over a bowl of cold noodles. 

It is always difficult to sift fact from fantasy, the real 
from the artificial, in Hongkong—which itself is still a most 
improbable but durable and flourishing anachronism. For 
all the gunsmoke and profitless destruction on Quemoy and 
the hot air and massing of guided missiles on Formosa, 
Lancashire fears and French tariffs—one would think—are 
a greater threat to the Hongkong way of life. 

Yet it would be foolish to ignore certain warning signals. 
On all the evidence, the Chinese Communists never seriously 
intended to attempt a physical invasion of Quemoy or 
Matsu. On reasonable supposition, they now contemplate 
no active physical aggression against Hongkong. But 
Hongkong—as Chiang Kai-shek has dryly pointed out—is 
another “ off-shore island” like Quemoy or Matsu. And 
if trouble is desired Peking can use other weapons than guns 
against Hongkong ; diplomatic pressure and export dump- 
ing externally, and political self-determination and labour 
unrest internally. True, the great majority of the Chinese 
population is anti-Communist and even pro-Kuomintang. 
But the local disparities between extreme wealth and grind- 
ing poverty are gross, distressing and reminiscent of 1940 
Shanghai; there will be abundant inflammable material 
when the comrades seriously set their minds to organised 
mischief. The bloody October riots, two years ago, when 
the surprised Communists were not the agitators but the 
victims, demonstrated how easily mass violence can be 
touched off in Hongkong—without organisation, 


HOSE who should know best today soberly report 
- spreading and systematic communist infiltration among 
school-teachers and Hongkong’s so-called “ trade unions ”— 
the natural starting points of communist infection. The 
authorities now have power to close subversive schools and 
to sack troublesome teachers. Let there be no fatuous 
pretence of western-style democracy on this front: the 
government is determined that the excesses of the organised 
young hoodlums in Singapore’s wealthy Chinese schools will 
not spring up in Hongkong. These precautions have already 
been denounced by Peking as “deliberate sabotage and 
persecution of Chinese educational establishments.” 

More aggressively, communist armed junks are threaten- 
ing and seizing Hongkong fishing boats in order to compel 
the fishermen to join mainland co-operatives, whose fixed 
prices offer them only about one-third of the ruling Hong- 
kong prices. If the Communists sought to apply literally 
their 12-mile territorial-waters limit from the islands that 
enfold Hongkong; the colony would be suffocated. But in 
spite of the present rumours and alarms, there is no real 
reason to think that Peking seriously wants to challenge or 
change the Hongkong status quo in the near future. Just as 
Quemoy and Matsu are probably more useful to the Com- 
munists while occupied by the Nationalists, so also Hong- 
kong offers immediate advantage to Peking in its present 
foreign role of dollar-earner, intelligence listening-post and 
putative whipping-boy. Peking’s tolerant indifference to 
Portugal’s weak clutch on Hongkong’s neighbouring colony 
of Macao, tiny and decaying, is plausible support for this 
view. The first signs of genuine trouble for Hongkong, one 
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imagines, would be the emergence of a serious nationalist (as 
opposed to Nationalist) party, donating a democratic fran- 
chise and other anarchy, or the onset of a plague of strikes. 
Presumably, too, Peking would revive the embarrassing 
pigeon-holed request for diplomatic representation in 
Hongkong. 

Meanwhile, the American sailors are back again from 
their frustrated vigil in Farmosan waters, spending on shore 
jeave the dollars which always handsomely help to dismiss 
fugitive doubts and misgivings over alarmist rumours. The 
colony’s business leaders—western and Chinese—still set 
their own values. The Chinese workers still accept their 
share. Certainly, Peking may make trouble some day. But 
19 the Hongkong Old Hand that day of reckoning seems no 
nearer now than it did before the Amoy guns lobbed their 
first shells inquisitively on to Quemoy. 


Economic Brake on Apartheid 


' FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


= the government’s concentration on republican- 
ism and race separation monopolises the headlines, 
significant trends and developments in the economic sphere 
are at present taking place in South Africa. The Union is 
experiencing tighter conditions in the domestic money mar- 
ket than at any time since devaluation in 1949, and its 
foreign currency reserves stand at under {100 million, 
which, although an improvement on last year’s figure, is 
still well under the £120 million that is considered necessary 
for security. 

The Governor of the Reserve Bank, Dr de Kock, recently 
drew attention to the fact that the deposits of the National 
Finance Corporation (of which he is chairman) have dropped 
from £99 million four years ago to £86 million last year and 
£78 million this. He pointed out that there had been 
an appreciable net deficit in the Union’s balance of payments 
since 1954, which was reflected in a decline of £34,700,000 
in the gold and exchange holdings of the Reserve Bank 
between September, 1954, and September, 1958, and which 
was accompanied by a decrease of {£9 million in the 
country’s total money supply. The Union’s trade figures 
for the first three quarters of the year make disturbing read- 
ing too ; the adverse- trade balance is at present running at 
over £142 million. 

This change in the economic climate in South Africa 
coincides with the appointment of a new minister of finance, 
Dr Dénges, to take the place of Mr J. F. Naude, and of a 
new minister of economic.affairs, Dr Diederichs, to take the 
place of Dr van Rhyn, who is to become High Commissioner 
in London. Dr Dénges’s record suggests that he will be 
orthodox and conservative at the Treasury. 

His task, however, is unenviable. Apart from a shortage 
of capital which is slowing down development on all fronts, 
particularly in the private sector, he will have to find the 
money to pay for some of the Nationalist party’s ideo!ogical 
ventures. Apparently an attempt is going to be made to 
impress the three British High Commission territories (and 
the outside world) with the party’s benevolence towards the 
African people by creating a shop-window of some kind in 
one or more of the reserves. The prime minister has 
announced the appointment of envoys to the white areas 
from the black. It seems to be hoped that this might 
make possible the incorporation of the so-called Protec- 
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torates which is essential to the grand apartheid design ; 
and incidentally to justify the removal of the Europeans 
representing African interests from the South African 
parliament. Moreover if the government persists with its 
Group Areas plans (which involve the compulsory removal, 
in a city like Durban, of between 75,000 and 80,000 non- 
whites, mostly Asians, and rehousing them) and its separate 
transport undertakings in urban areas, at least part of the 
money will have come from the central government, since 
the local authorities are making it clear that they cannot 
afford these ventures into political lunacy. On top of this, 
the uncertainty and frustration caused among employers and 
employees by job reservation experiments, added to the 
prime minister’s anxiety to try to move industry nearer 
the African reserves, are causing a slowing down in pro- 
duction. Apartheid and continued industrial expansion are 
clearly incompatible and Dr Donges will find it hard to 
square this economic circle. 

Afrikaner Nationalism has high hopes of the doctrinaire 
Dr Diederichs. Obsessed by the idea that the Afrikaner has 
only a 10 to 20 per cent share in industry, commerce and 
mining, Nationalism has clear-cut plans to “ rectify” this 
situation, and it hopes that with a “ sympathetic ” friend in 
such an influential position, the task might be speeded up. A 
university teacher turned politician after study in Germany 
in the inter-war period, he has for close on twenty years 
been the spearhead of the Afrikaner people’s drive for 
economic power, and has on occasion sailed desperately 
close to the totalitarian wind in his politico-economic 
writings. He left the academic field to become head of 
a nation-wide organisation, the Reddingsdaadbond (act of 
redemption organisation) which was to give the Afrikaner 
his “ rightful place ” in the economic sphere. It sponsored 
Afrikaners in large and small ventures, mobilised Afrikaner 
capital, savings and purchasing power through the creation 
of its own banks, building societies and insurance companies, 
and generally propagated the idea that Afrikaners (about 60 
per cent of the white population) should support Afrikaans 
undertakings wherever possible. 


HE results have been spectacular, even to the extent of 
Ng further recent ambitious venture into gold mining 
finance and the proposed take-over of a second British 
tobacco company at a price of nearly £1,500,000. But the 
Afrikaner (Nationalist) leaders are not yet satisfied—there 
have been repeated references recently to the need to obtain 
“a larger share ” in the country’s economic life. There has 
even been an oblique hint that unless the Afrikaner obtained 
his fair share, he might be tempted to think of nationalisa- 
tion of the gold mines as a means of achieving his end—a 
statement so damaging to a government looking anxiously 
for overseas capital that it was promptly repudiated by 
two cabinet ministers on the same night. 

It is in connection with this drive for economic power 
that the appointment of Dr Diederichs is thought to be 
significant. In his first public speech after he had joined 
the cabinet he attacked the United party as the “ party of 
the big capitalists,” and talked earnestly about South Africa 
“looking after her own children ”—a dig at “ foreigners ” 
and “strangers” who in the past. had achieved “ dispro- 
portionate ” economic power. He hastened to add later that 
he would welcome foreign capital when it helped the 
country’s development, and that he was in favour of private 
enterprise. 
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The Nationalist party’s difficulty is that after campaigning 
against “foreign control” and “ big capital” for so many 
years while in opposition, it now finds it difficult to restrain 
its followers from talking in the same way, much to it and 
the country’s embarrassment. Similarly, nationalisation is 
very much in the party’s blood, and it is not finding it easy 
to work the theme out of its system. 

South Africa’s problem, in a nutshell, is to try to find 
some harmony between apartheid and economic reality—a 
task many believe impossible because it is impractical—and 
to prevent race and sectional prejudices from hamstringing 
the further development which is essential if the economy 
is not gradually to stagnate. It remains to be seen whether 
a race-obsessed administration will manage this. 


Germany's Grocers 
Organise 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


co little shops of western Germany are fighting back 
effectively against the encroachments of the big. There 
are so many little shops, not only down town but in the 
residential districts as well, that—whoever else may have 
been labelled a nation of shopkeepers—it must surely be 
the Germans who are the nation most addicted to earning a 
living penny by penny over the counter. Until about two 
years ago, most of these small shops were stagnating in 
woeful dinginess while their larger rivals, commanding 
ampler resources, refurbished their aspect and brushed up 
their methods. It began to look as though the small 
retailers, particularly the grocers, would hardly survive the 
competition of self-service store and supermarket. Yet they 
have rallied so vigorously that they have been able to recap- 
ture a great deal, if not all, of the custom they had lost to 
- the mighty. 

It is the grocers who have led the charge ; and now that 
they are observed to be not only still alive but actually con- 
solidating quite enviable positions, their tactics are being 
studied hopefully by all the rest of the apprehensive regi- 
ment of retailers. The self-service system, so recently con- 
sidered unpractical in the small shop, or too expensive an 
innovation, is now being widely installed, and to the devil 
with the cost. The system is comparatively new to western 
Germany. In 1952 there were only 98 self-service shops. 
In 1957 there were 3,183. By the end of this year there will 
be some 5,000. Of these, as many as 45 per cent are owned 
by individual retailers. 

But what is chiefly saving the little grocers is their deci- 
sion not to go it any longer entirely alone. They are asso- 
ciating themselves more and more in freiwillige Ketten— 
“voluntary chains.” These are a very different thing from 
the chains of stores run by a single company or a co-opera- 
tive society. A voluntary chain in the contemporary 
German sense consists of a group of individual retailers who 
have undertaken to buy mostly from a particular group of 
wholesalers on the advantageous terms that such an associa- 
- tion makes possible. The small man linked to the chain 
' still keeps a sizeable piece of his former freedom. It is not 
a new system (it was first introduced in the United States 
in the early thirties), but it is new to Germany. There were 
no voluntary chains in western Germany ten years ago, when 
currency reform restored life to the body economic. Today 
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80,000 of western Germany’s 230,000 retail grocers belong 
to one chain or another, and between them they already 
handle 40 per cent of the entire retail trade. The system is 
working so well that other classes of retailers struggling to 
compete with the big stores—notably drapers, outfitters and 
ironmongers—are planning to organise themselves in the 
same way. 

The big four of the voluntary chains in the grocery trade 
are Handelshof SPAR, with headquarters at Frankfurt (55 
wholesalers supplying 12,000 retailers) ; Deutsche VIVO- 
Zentrale, also based on Frankfurt (50 wholesalers, 12,000 
retailers); A and O Allsichtorganisation, of Offenburg- 
Baden (60 wholesalers, 11,000 retailers ; and Fachring, of 
Osnabriick (50 wholesalers, 6,000 retailers). There are 
several more. Nearly all are connected with voluntary 
chains in other European countries, including France, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and the Netherlands—telationships that 
are likely to be of greater importance after the common 
market has opened shop in January. 

Financial advantages apart—and they are considerable— 
the charm of the voluntary chain to the small grocer is 
the lightness of its shackles. He keeps his independent 
legal status. He is encouraged to give his shop an individual 
appearance and to run it with a personal touch. He is not 
obliged to buy all his stock from the one source, though 
some chains fix a minimum quota. The badge of chain 
membership can be displayed as unobtrusively as the owner 
wishes. He can ask for advice about the management of 
his shop, but does not have to follow it. He can equip and 
decorate more cheaply through services offered by the chain. 
He and his assistants can take correspondence courses in 
salesmanship. He is spared the bother of dealing with 
over-many travellers and delivery vans. And, if he wants 
to, he can break away from the chain quickly and pain- 
lessly. . 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the system 
is attracting the admiring attention of other trades. In the 
textile business plans are being hatched to link some 55,000 
individual retailers, who together handle about 30 per cent 
of the west German trade. Hitherto 28 wholesalers have 
been in touch with 22,000 retailers through a Diisseldorf 
organisation calling itse!* .ae Textile Wholesale Ring. But 
the Ring has confined itself to giving advice, largely through 
a periodical, on fashions, window-dressing, stock-taking, 
book-keeping, and the like. It has done no buying. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes 


THE UK MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 1959 


THE REPLACEMENT DEMAND FOR 
AUTOMOTIVE COMPONENTS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


THE JAPANESE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 140 
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Small part of a miracle 


Pink snowflakes, floating from the wind-stirred 
cherry tree: willow fingers wet with spring rains 
noisy on bright umbrellas. A landscape washed 
with soft and glowing colour, of new leaf and 
flower and bud. Spring in Japan—a time for 
loveliness. And for the farmer, worry. For in the 
awakening world, pests both below and above 
soil are also awakening. 

In Japan, rocky and mountainous and des- 
perately short of arable land, some 90 million 
people are crammed into only 142,800 square 
miles—of which under 20°, will bear crops. 
Yet, despite often violent climatic conditions and 
a not naturally very fertile soil, Japanese farmers 
manage, by some of the most intensive cultiva- 
tion in the world, to provide from 80 to 85% of 
the nation’s food supply—a miracle of produc- 
tion calling for immense efforts of care and 
attention and protection against loss. For every 
ounce of food is priceless. 

Among pests which attack the vegetable crops 
on the terraced hillsides, the onion fly (Hylemyia 


antiqua Meig.)—which also attacks leeks and 
shallots—is of considerable importance, not only 
because of the severe damage it causes but 
because of its rapid breeding cycle. Eggs laid on 
Sunday will by Wednesday be larve which will 
feed, destructively, on the crop for three weeks 
before pupating. Seventeen days later a new 
generation of adult flies will be on the wing. To 
control this prolific pest, known in many coun- 
tries, farmers in Japan are now employing the 
same sure remedies as those who crop vaster 
fields in other lands: aldrin and dieldrin, the 
powerful insecticides developed by Shell. 
Aldrin, either as dust or spray, broadcast before 
planting at 2-3 Ibs. per acre (2-2-3-3 kg. per 
hectare) or used as a row treatment during 
growth using 3-1 lb. per acre (0-6-1 kg. per 
hectare), will give effective and lasting control. 
And not only of the ubiquitous onion fly, but 
of many other threatening pests of the soil. 
In any language, aldrin means destruction—to 
those which themselves seek to destroy. 


Ga) aldrin 


ALDRIN, ENDRIN, DIELDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE SHELL PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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“Nuclear Fission” by Roy Nockolds 


This is your world 


A bombarding neutron strikes an atom of uranium. The nucleus splits, energy is 
released, and more neutrons shoot off, each capable of splitting another nearby atom. 
This is the chain reaction of nuclear fission. This is a source of unlimited power which 
is beginning to revolutionise the world in which you live. 
Fifty years of scientific research have culminated in one of man’s greatest achieve- 
* ments. The story is told ina brilliant 16mm colour film produced by Mullard Limited in 
é conjunction with the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids. 
This film—part of Britain’s contribution to a co-production scheme initiated by 
the Western European Union—is available on hire or loan to industrial organisations 


and government and educational establishments. For further information write to 
the address below. 


Mullard Progress in Electronics 


oe 
: Mullard Ltd, Mullard House,Torrington Place, London,W.C.1 
YA 
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The chartists and statisticians of The Economist 
emphasise that they have co-operated in the prepara- 
tion of this article under duress 


tical practice, used to warn his students about 

the pitfalls of correlation. He had found a perfect 
match between imports of bananas into the United 
Kingdom and marriages in nonconformist churches ; 
but he doubted if there was any causal connection 
between the two. Bananas and chapel weddings are 
not to be found in the Monthly Digest of Statistics ; 
but this unique compendium does record an equally 
striking correlation between the generation of elec- 
tricity and the arrival of babies. Both are going up: 


Ss‘ ARTHUR BOWLEY, that pioneer of modern statis- 


thousan million kWh 


se 
a 


d ‘ 
LIVE BIRTHS AND LIVE WIRES 
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¥ a 
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Chartery today offers infinite scope. It makes 
common sense scientific, and adds tone to the hunch. 
But the real master of the craft knows not only that 
vivid, visual charts can portray anything that can be 
put across in arid unread print; but also that vivid, 
visual charts can put across a lot else besides. The 
ultimate in chartmanship has an impact entirely inde- 
pendent of the figures that form its base. That is the 
extreme of the craft. Its essence lies in flexibility. 








WORLD 


Charts for Every Occasion 


The entire staff of The Economist asks all 
serious readers who persist in reading this 
article to burn it immediately afterwards 


The team taken on to show the directors the immense 
potential of the European market would be a poor lot 
if they could not produce, at this moment, even more 
impressive displays that the Commonwealth market 
is better anyway. But the new chartists still have some 
way to travel. There are still too few all purpose 
agencies producing charts to the order of all and 
sundry, firms, ministries, politicians ; the lead in this 
field has in fact come from some surprising quarters. 
Here’s how. 

The first task, as every ad man knows, is to create 
an acceptable image. Fortunately, it is easy to kill 
stone dead at the outset any slur of impropriety or 
shady dealing ; the top people in Whitehall are in the 
business, not the lowest people in Whitechapel. 


This reproduc- 

tion from the GOLD AND DOLLAR RESERVES 
1958 “Economic |£mn AND STERLING HOLDINGS 
Survey” is a 


splendid illustra- 
tion. Here is a - 
correlation that 
no chartist could 
resist ; the pic- 
torial effect—in- 
deed the whole 
effect — would 
have been ruined 
if the two scales 
had been made 





the same, 1950 '5! '52 'S3 '54 '55 'S6 '57 
Since Whitehall 
is showing this interest in modern means of 


communication, it might develop a comprehensive 
range of pictorial display, much as it organises 
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ministers’ speeches, into set categories for different 
audiences. The top two charts shown next are 


UK SHARE OF WORLD EXPORTS 
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obviously suited to the Trades Union Congress ; the 
bottom two use the same information for presentation 
to, say, the bankers and merchants of the City of 
London or the Zurich Chamber of Commerce. 
The Trade and Navigation Accounts are an unfailing 
source of whatever the speaker wants to show. A most 
satisfying diagrammatic representation would be 
possible of Britain’s eighty-fold increase in 1958 in 
exports to Islands in the Indian Seas (Not Particularly 
Designated). 


ete and multi- THEY ALSO FELL 
ples are key tools of this |o99 


trade. Other techniques in 
which the practitioner must | '°} 
_ be adept are scale, vertical 
and lateral, and the nice 
choice of base dates. Take 
scale. The stockbroker who 
has lost half his client’s 
money by advising him to put 
it in Consoled has only to 
send round a chart like the one above, contrived to show 
that he would have done just as badly in IceyI ; who 
will notice that this actually 
fell by one tenth as much in 
the same period? In the 
“same way, the offices of 
the Daily Thrill, to say 
nothing of its annual report 
and advertisements, will be 
replete with diagrams such 
as this showing a satisfactory 
continuation of the advance 
over the languishing Daily 
Pill. The highbrows of that 
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newspaper will not be slow to 
point out the naivety of the 
arithmetic scale; the log- | ™llon 
arithmic scale shows correctly = @) 
that in pace of advance Thrill 
and Pill have nothing between 
them—and, most gratifyingly, |_ 
it shows the gap between cir- 
culations much smaller than 
those cheap fakers of the 
Thrill try to make out. 

But the logarithmic scale 
really comes into its own on a long-term job. Take the 
conventional, simple minded view of what is known as 
the industrial “ revolution.” The picture is quite false. 


ANOTHER VIEW 
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Sources : 1900-58, CSO and OEEC Industrial Statistics ; 1700-1900, 
“ British Industry, 1700-1950°" by W. Hoffmann; 1066-1700, broad 
estimates from sample, nine leading blacksmiths. 


To compare rates of growth at different times, one must 
go logarithmic. Here is a chart worth anyone’s money, 
properly equating the doubling of industry’s output 
between 1935 and 1958 with the corresponding pro- 
portionate rise in the number of copper saucepans in 
the middle ages: 
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The chartist’s market is thus not confined to the- 
world of commerce: his is the responsibility for the 
academic hit made by many a junior lecturer. But he 
can launch out most grandly with the politician. 
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As a final instal- 
ment, we show here 
what can be done 
with the single 
question of unem- 
ployment. Client ? 
300 fy The Labour Party. 
Demonstration? 
Easy. Eyes left. 
Next client? The 
Conservative Party. 
Demonstra- 
tion ? Just as easy. 


Thousand 

600F HOW THE TORIES- 
KEEP YOUR JOBS 

500 


Unemployment 
month by month 


400 





1955 | 1957 


Per cent 


oY? HOW THE TORIES, | Eyes left again. 
KEEP YOUR JOBS This picture 
Unemployment, should give all the 
reassurances that 


are needed about 
postwar Tory rule ; 
but some party die- 
hards may still 
resent the slur on 
their prewar com- 
petence. This is a 
challenge to the 
Valiant work is being 





chartist, but not insuperable. 
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done all the time in eliminating seasonal fluctuations. 
Much more is possible. An eminent econometrician 
was much in demand in academic circles before the war 
for the removal of trends of every kind. He invariably 


WE'VE ALWAYS KEPT YOUR JOBS t 








UNEMPLOYMENT /923-/939 


j923 «241925 


performed the operation with outstanding success, but 
his techniques were a little complicated for the layman. 
No complication is needed to iron out so called fluctua- 
tions in unemployment between the wars. It merely 
means giving a job of work to the baseline: this new 
form ought to be particularly suitable for television, for 
the wavy baseline is a natural thing to drop out of the 
picture. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


A Reply Under Pressure 


HE directors of British Aluminium have now made their 
T reply to the bid made by Tube Investments in associa- 
tion with Reynolds Metals of 78s. in cash plus one TI 
ordinary share for every £2 of British Aluminium stock. 
What they promise is a temporary bridge between now, 
when earnings are low, and the future, when they expect 
earnings to be higher. They are offering to pay an ordinary 
dividend of 173 per cent for 1958 (against 12 per cent in 
1957) on the present capital and at least to maintain 17} 
per cent in 1959 and 1960. The shares to be issued to Alcoa 
will not rank for any 1958 dividend and will not receive 
more than 12 per cent for 1959, 1960 and 1961. 

This temporary double-decking of the ordinary capital 
is an attempt by the British Aluminium directors to make 
the stock worth 78s, now in advance of the time when new 
developments are earning money. This attempt is not easy 
to reconcile with the fact that Alcoa has been given the right 
to buy up to 44 million shares at no more than 60s. a share. 
The manner in which they are trying to get out of this fix 
leaves them faced with another ; if the medium run pros- 
pects are as good as they say, then Alcoa undoubtedly gets 
in too cheaply. The bigger dividend now promised to 
shareholders matches exactly the increased income promised 
in the bid, as TI, too, intends to pay at least 173 per cent. 
But it does not match the earnings cover on the TI divi- 
dend. BA’s 12 per cent dividend was covered twice in 1957, 


while TI’s 173 per cent is about four times covered. 
Beyond saying that 1957 and 1958 were “relatively bad 
years” and that the prospects for 1959 and 1960 are 
“better,” the British Aluminium directors give no clear 
indications about current and prospective earnings. While 
173 per cent may be the most that British Aluminium dare 
pay for some time to come, TI has a good margin of earn- 
ings that might lead to a bigger payment. 

A bigger dividend is a common defence by a sitting board 
of directors to a take-over bid. Occasionally it succeeds 
but more often it fails, when it comes too late and has an 
air of reluctant desperation. If a bigger payment is justi- 
fied, why was it not paid before? If not, why are the 
directors proposing it now ? A bigger dividend from British 
Aluminium does not alter the fact that the Reynolds Metals 
and TI bid offers stockholders an immediate capital profit. 
If that bid failed, would British Aluminium stand as high 
as 78s. ? Stockholders need be in no hurry, for the offer 
from Reynolds-TI remains open until January 9th (with 
a possible extension for another month) and presumably 
they have not said the last word yet. Stockholders have an 
option. They can choose a capital profit now and an interest 
in aluminium at second hand through TI, with Reynolds 
Metals dominant. Or they may prefer the long term pros- 
pect held out enthusiastically, but not very precisely 
measured, by British Aluminium in whose affairs Alcoa will 
be dominant. Those among them who have noted how 
maladroitly the British Aluminium directors have handled 
the whole affair will be the harder to convince about this 
long view. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Franc 


HE foreign exchange market before Christmas was 
dominated by rumours of an impending devaluation 
of ‘the franc. It was being predicted in Paris 
that General. de Gaulle would proclaim a new 
unit for the franc on New Year’s eve, knocking off 
two noughts and giving a rate of 15 (1500) to the pound. 
That would be a substantial devaluation indeed ; the present 
_ parity is 1176. In the overseas forward markets— there is 
' no free market in Paris—the franc fell to discounts bigger 
_ than most people could remember: on Tuesday the London 
discount was 60 francs one month forward and 120 francs 
three months forward. The devaluation announcement was 
expected to be accompanied by measures of economic and 
fiscal reform ; plainly, a clean sweep is needed to enable 
France to hold its own in the common market. 


HARD FIBRES 


Advance in Sisal 


OR sisal producers 1958 is ending much better than 
F it began. Since early November prices of all grades 
except sisal tow have risen by £4 to £9 a ton, bringing the 
top British East African grade to £78 a ton cif UK ; apart 
from a brief rally during the Iraqi crisis, this is its highest 
level for over two years. Demand for sisal cordage this year 
has been good. Bigger grain crops in North America have 
led to a bigger need for agricultural twine. Though the size 
of the European grain crops suffered from bad weather, the 
late harvest encouraged the use of combine harvesters and 
therefore the use of baler twine for straw. Spinners are now 
having to rebuild their stocks of both twine and sisal, and 
they are not finding it easy to obtain supplies. 

Though output in British East Africa, the largest pro- 
ducer, has risen by over seven per cent to 202,000 tons 
in the first ten months of this year, that extra tonnage has 
been readily absorbed and prompt supplies are tight. If the 
recent labour troubles on Tanganyika plantations persist 
supplies will get tighter still, Other producers, such as 
Portuguese East Africa and Mexico, are also sold fairly far 
ahead, thanks partly to increasing demand from the United 
States. In the field of industrial cordage, too, sisal is benefit- 
ing from the continuing scarcity of manila hemp. Finally, 
Brazil is no longer such a weak seller, though it is not clear, 
whether this change is one of policy or an indication that 


Brazil has less to sell. Having failed to persuade British _ 


East Africa to join the restrictive marketing agreement on 
coffee, the Brazilians are not bursting to meet the East 
African and other producers who want Brazil to abate its 
heavy subsidisation of sisal exports. 


BRITAIN AAND IMF 


Debt and Credit 


RITAIN has renewed for a further year the stand-by 
B credit of $7384 million with the International Monetary 
Fund ; it is also to begin repayment of the $561 million 
drawn from the Fund at the end of 1956, with an instalment 
of $200 million before the end of the Fund’s financial year 
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on April 30th. The outstanding balance will be repaid 
monthly during 1960 or 1961, in fulfilment of the general 
obligation to repay IMF drawings “ within an outside range 
of three to five years” ; the Government might decide to 
accelerate these repayments “if the position warrants it.” 
Early repayment achieves a useful saving in interest. The 
$236 million gold tranche is interest free apart from an 
initial service charge, but interest on the remainder rises to 
23 per cent per annum in the current half year, 3 per cent 
for the next six months and 5 per cent after the end of 
1960. 

This decision is a sign of confidence. The renewal of 
the stand-by credit (on which an annual charge of } per 
cent is payable) shows that the authorities still want to 
keep their defences against any sudden demands, which can 
always arise from the large sterling balances still outstand- 
ing. But sterling’s recent performance has been very satis- 
factory, and the Treasury is no doubt hoping that the 
first instalment of $200 million will be found without 
difficulty from the net earnings to be expected in the season- 
ally favourable months of the new year. At the end of 
November, the reserves totalled $3,215 million (they will 
presumably fall this month as service of debts to the United 
States and Canada takes up some $194 million), compared 
with $1,965 million in November, 1956, before the drawing 
of $561 million from the Fund. At end-September last 
year, the reserves were below that figure despite the special 
Support ; and the subsequent recovery was initiated by the 
drawing of $250 million from the US Export-Import Bank, 


repayment of which will begin about the time that the Fund 
is repaid. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Revival Qualified 


ie full trade returns for November take some of the 
steam out of the sharp revival in British exports during 
the last two months. Taking October and November 
together, exports averaged £278.9 million a month, the 
same as a year ago, whereas between June and August 
exports were seven 
per cent smaller than 
in the same months of 
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while exports of metals fell by two per cent to £38.8 
million a month, a sharp increase in non-ferrous metals 
being offset by a fall in iron and steel and manufactures. 
The biggest decline was in textiles ; the only bright spot 
here was a I5§ per cent rise in the volume of wool tops 
exported, though the fall in wool prices made the value of 
shipments 17 per cent smaller than a year ago. 

Taking exports by markets, the outstanding growth is in 
the United States, shipments to which averaged {£28} 
million a month in October-November, 31 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The decline in shipments to western 
Europe has slowed down, but the October-November 
average of £67.9 million was still six per cent below that 
of a year ago. Shipments to the rest of the non-dollar 
non-sterling world, at £41.8 million a month, were 5} per 
cent higher than a year ago, while shipments to the sterling 
area, at £128.3 million a month, were only £2 million less 
than a year ago. 

After holding steady for two months, the composite index 
of import prices rose in November by one point to 99 
(19§54=100). Export prices stayed at 109, and the ratio of 
import to export prices rose by one point to 91. 


ELECTRICITY 


How Much for £2,130 Million? 


NE rather notable omission from the booklet “ Power 

for the Future” that the Electricity Council has 
issued to explain how it intends to spend {£2,130 million 
between this year and 1964-65 is any figure of how much 
generating capacity it intends to have in commission at the 
end of its investment spree. The Council, speaking on 
behalf of the Central Electricity Generating Board and the 
twelve Area Boards, reckons that peak demand in average 
cold weather in the winter of 1964-65 may reach 29,500,000 
kW. It says that between 1959 and 1964 the industry will 
put in about 12,250,000 kW of new plant, and that at the 
end of March this year it had 24,320,000 kW of plant in 
service. “ A part of this new capacity,” it adds, “ is required 
to replace old plant, but for the most part it represents a net 
addition to the Board’s system.” It also talks hopefully 
about an increase in load factor, but since it gives no fore- 
casts of total electricity consumption this again blurs any 
indication of the capacity it intends to have in operation. 

These are rather notable gaps in so large a prospectus ; 
they may be related to some uncertainty about the rate of 
expansion in the whole economy upon which to postulate 
growth in the use of electricity (though there are some fore- 
casters who would argue that electricity consumption rises 
at a predictable rate, virtually independent of general 
economic growth). Sir Christ ‘her Hinton, for example, 
has recently spoken of some downward revision of earlier 
estimates of growth. And a number of the big interlocking 
mvestment programmes of recent years are already being 
reviewed. 

Since it has suffered so many checks and jerks in its 
actual investment over the years, one cannot expect electri- 
City to offer reductions in advance. It is presumably 
providing for much more scrapping of small and out of date 
stations than it has done since the war (only 600,000 kW of 
plant were’ taken out from 1948 to 1958). For years the 
industry was short of capacity and struggling to establish 
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a winter-time margin of reserve power: moreover, in an 
industry where the last kilowatt of peak capacity may not 
be required for more than a few hours a year, the economics 
of replacement are not easy to assess. By varying the amount 
of old plant scrapped, the industry can within limits adjust 
its total capacity irrespective of the amount of new plant it 
builds and brings in. Most of this industry’s forecasts about 
demand, in the past, have in fact had to be adjusted up- 
wards, not downwards. Even so, this plan to spend 
thousands of millions of pounds without disclosing what one 
expects to have at the end is a reminder of the ease with 
which nationalised industries such as this one can lay their 
hands on cheap capital, to satisfy demands that may be 
inflated because their product has been sold over the years 
too cheap, 


RECORDS 


The First Setback 


HE record industry is experiencing its first real setback 

for years. Numbers of records produced are not a 
reliable guide, since the old 78 rpm records are going out of 
fashion to be replaced by the longer playing and more 
expensive 45 rpms—production of the one has almost 
halved, and of the other almost doubled, during the first 
ten months of this year. Manufacturers’ sales give a better 
indication of the state of the market. For the first four 
months of the year they were running six per cent higher 
than in 1957 (January’s output of more than nine million 
discs was the highest ever). They started to decline in 
May, then recovered slightly in the autumn only for the 
decline to set in again, during October, with no sign of 
lifting before next spring. Sales in October were nine per 
cent lower than the year before. 

There are two obvious, and one slightly less obvious, 
reasons for this fall. Exports to Europe are down by as 
much as 20 per cent in the case of some big companies. 
This explains the drop in the value of export sales, which 
are now averaging five per cent less than they did in 1957. 
Exports account for nearly a third of the industry’s business. 
Secondly, retailers are beginning to hedge against what 
they think is a probable reduction in purchase tax in the 
near future. Records attract tax at the rate of 60 per cent, 
which the retailer must pay at the time of delivery. The 
shops prepared for a possible autumn budget by running 
down their stocks and seem likely to continue this policy, 
even if it means losing sales, until next April. A third 
factor behind this decline might well be the absence of any 
outstanding new personalities in the industry. A surprisingly 
high proportion of the current “top twenty” records are 
made by artists who were more or less unknown a very short 
time ago and who have reached that eminence by selling 
about 200,000 records instead of the 300,000 that they 
would have needed to qualify a short while ago. 


BREWING RESULTS 


Bass and Guinness 


ASS, Ratcliff and Gretton and Arthur Guinness are still 
B the giants of the market in bottled beers. They are 
long-established breweries, which for many years have distri- 
buted and advertised their botiled beers on a national scale. 
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But this market has been invaded by others and Bass and 
Guinness now face national competition as well as intensified 
competition locally. The two breweries have chosen slightly 
different ways of meeting this challenge. Bass, which owns 
a big chain of public houses, has been the more conven- 
tional. It has spent large sums on capital improvements and 
developments ; it has rationalised the selling, distributing, 
sales accounting and administrative functions of its sub- 
sidiaries (which has already led to “more economical 
working ”) ; and it has made trading arrangements with 
other brewers. Thus, while Bass’s recent agreement with 
Watney Mann had no effect on the latest trading results, the 
chairman, Mr C. A. Ball, is confident that “ both com- 
panies should derive benefit from the association.” In 
contrast, Guinness has gone outside brewing altogether by 
acquiring the confectionery manufacturers, William Nuttall. 

In both cases, the differing policies have had some success. 
Sales by Bass were “well maintained” despite the bad 
weather, the fall in consumer spending, and strikes ; its 
trading profits, however, rose by only £14,677 to £2,883,256 
and its ordinary dividend was left unchanged at 46 per cent. 
Lord Iveagh, on the other hand, reports that though exports 
continued to expand, the growth of sales by Guinness in the 
home market was halted, and he sees no grounds for any 
** immediate or dramatic” improvement. Nevertheless, the 
group’s profits before tax rose from £7,460,763 to 
£8,154,394 and the ordinary dividend was raised from 25 
to 28 per cent. The main reason for this advance is that 
the profits from the group’s non-brewing interests have risen 
from £867,327 to £1,170,127 ; and the subsidiary, Nuttall, 
has declared a substantial interim dividend to the parent 
company. While the profits of the Park Royal breweries 
have risen from £2,915,156 to £3,442,719, those of the 
Dublin breweries, which are responsible for a proportion of 
the trade in Great Britain as well as for all exports and 
all sales in Ireland, have fallen from £3,678,280 to 
£35541,548. 


SHIPPING 


A Scheme for Tramps 


NTERNATIONAL ©0-operation in what is ‘traditionally a 

fiercely competitive market has been carried a stage 
further with the acceptance by representatives of the dry- 
cargo tramp shipowners of twelve countries of a scheme 
to maintain some control over the supply of tonnage. It 
aims at relating the supply of tonnage to the volume of 
traffic, but it leaves owners free to operate at whatever they 
regard as economic rates of freight. Thus it resembles tht 
international tanker pool that operated successfully before 
the war. Owners of operating tonnage would contribute to 
a fund to compensate owners of laid-up tonnage. Compen- 
sation would also be paid for tonnage sold for breaking up, 
thus encouraging the scrapping of uneconomic ships. The 
scheme has been under discussion for some months by the 
International Chamber of Shipping, against a background of 
seven million deadweight tons of laid-up dry-cargo ships 
and freight rates scarcely at “ break-even ” levels. 

Some control over the return of laid-up ships to service 
could help to stabilise freight rates. But the success of such 
a scheme depends on its acceptance by the majority of tramp 
owners. The countries that have accepted the plan 
include Australia, Canada, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom. The notable absentees include the Scandinavian 
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countries and the “ flags of convenience ” countries, Panama, 
Honduras and Liberia. The Scandinavians’ participation is 
not absolutely necessary, but it would be essential for ships 
registered in Liberia and Panama to be in, since they 
account for about 45 per cent of the tonnage now laid up. 
These countries are not members of the International 
Chamber of Shipping, as they have no national organisations 
of shipowners. They are known, however, to favour any 
international measures of co-operation approved by British 
shipowners. 


SHARE INTRODUCTIONS 


Compromise for Introductions 


HE Stock Exchange Council has lifted the ban on stock 
- exchange introductions of ordinary shares imposed in 
October after the scramble to secure Pyrotenax shares. In 
the past introductions have represented a mere 3 per cent 
of all applications for quotation, and have often been used 
by private companies with a large spread of holdings that 
made it impossible to bring to the market a large number 
of shares at a fixed price for a placing. The Council still 
hold to the opinion that a public offer, or failing that a 
placing, is the best method of bringing ordinary shares to the 
notice of investors, but it recognises special circumstances 
where these methods are impossible. It will in the future 
permit an introduction only in “very exceptional cases.” 
Vetting of this kind shculd make the introduction even rarer. 

The Council is also concerned that introductions should 
be made in an orderly fashion. It has therefore laid down 
a period of consultation between the granting of the quota- 
tion and the effective date of dealings. Normally, the 
Committee on Quotations will consider applications on 
Fridays and if permission is granted dealings will begin on 
the Tuesday following. The idea is to give opportunity for 
the brokers of the issue to estimate the supply of stock that 
may come forward and for the jobber to estimate the poten- 
tial demand. The broker’s duty is to get the best possible 
price for his client and he may not fix a price with the 
jobbers in advance or make conditional arrangements with 
them. Additional time to estimate supply and demand may 
give the jobbers a better idea about the opening price. That 
may prevent some milling scrums from forming round their 
stands—though it may not stop them altogether, for an 
orderly market still depends on the jobbers’ prescience and 
jobbers are fallible. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina’s Exchange Plan 


MPORTANT changes are in prospect in Argentina’s pay- 

ments arrangements ; and these could give much needed 
support to ambitious plans made recently for a break from 
bilateralism in payments between Latin American countries 
themselves. Argentina has for some months been nego- 
tiating a credit with the International Monetary Fund. The 
Fund seems to have made it clear from the outset that aid 
would be conditional on a move away from the existing 
system of unrealistic and multiple exchange rates. Accord- 
ingly, Argentina has prepared a plan, which may be put into 
operation very soon, for a single exchange rate applying to 
transactions with all areas, fluctuating according to the 
supply and demand in the market, and backed by an 
exchange stabilisation fund to be provided by the IMF and 
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private banks in the United States. This follows recent 
precedents set by some of the smaller Latin American coun- 
tries. The scheme would involve the demise of the “ Paris 
Club,” the arrangement under which Argentina pools its 
earnings of sterling and most other European currencies for 
spending in any of these currency areas ; this arrangement 
is needed only while Argentina’s basic system is a bilateral 
one.. But if the exchange market is freed completely, as 
seems to be the intention after a provisional period, the 
Argentine government will no longer have access to exchange 
at specified rates ; and there are some fears that it might 
then have difficulty in keeping up the repayments of Euro- 
pean debt that have been agreed under the Paris Club. 


Latin American Clearing ? 


HE scheme for greater freedom of trade and payments 

within Latin America was carried a stage further at the 
second conference of Latin American central bankers in Rio 
de Janeiro last month. The first significant steps towards 
economic integration in Latin America were taken when 
five Central American republics formed an “ organisation ” 
for their common aims soon after the war. They have 
recently signed a Customs union and a transit agreement, 
and “regional” industries able to sell freely in all five 
republics are already being established. The example of 
the European Economic Community has given stimulus to 
the movement all over Latin America, and Dr Raul Prebisch 
of the UN Economic Commission for Latin America is its 
leading advocate. He has wisely started by tackling the 
question of payments, and the Rio de Janeiro conference 
has just signed three documents, vaguely inspired by the 





The Vanguard 


HETHER the Vickers Vanguard is i 
airliner, which is about to make 4 “mm 










its first flight, proves to be the 
last of the big passenger-carrying 
turbo-props to go into service or the 
leader of new competition against jet 
aircraft will depend on the perform- 
ance of the new jets during the next 
few years no I&s than on the efforts of 
the salesmen and engineers of Vickers- 
Armstrongs. 

The Vanguard, though not the 
biggest aircraft to be built in this 
country, is designed to carry the largest 
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OEEC and the EPU, designed to liberalise inter-Latin 
American trade and to establish multilateral clearing for 
outstanding balances in bilateral agreements. In practice, 
these balances have not been convertible into dollars or 
other acceptable currencies. These balances—called, rather 
anomalously, “ agreement dollars ” have been quoted in free 
exchange markets, at widely varying rates; as they are 
valid only for settlement of trade operations, arbitrage is 
not possible. The scheme for pooling the stagnant balances 
and arranging a form of payments union, under the able 
administration of the ECLA, is a useful step forward ; it 
follows a lead given by Argentina, Brazil and Chile in Sep- 
tember when they agreed to make their balances transfer- 
able between themselves, 


STEEL 





Strip Mill without Tears 


o the layman the words “ steel strip mill ” denote one 
T of those things that they have at Ebbw Vale, Shotton 
and Port Talbot, or, more dubiously, one of those slightly 
different things they are going to have at Newport and 
Ravenscraig. A more modest (and less controversial) kind 
has come into commission at Rotherham during the last 
year without attracting any of the notice or argument that 
its bigger brothers so often do. Steel Peech and Tozer, one 
of the constituent companies of the United Steel Group, 
have brought in a continuous hot strip mill capable of roll- 
ing about 8,000 tons a week of strip up to 18 inches wide, 
which comes in between the company’s own narrow-strip 
mill, Templeborough, and the wide strip mills, which pro- 
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number of passengers. It has space 
for 139 third-class seats in the upper 
half of the aircraft, with a capacious 
freight hold beneath. It was tailored in 
1955 for BEA’s special requirements on 
medium range work up to 2,000 miles ; 
it is one of the few big aircraft designed 
with the overriding idea of cheap 
operation. By the time the Vanguard 
was ready for service in mid-1960, it 
was assumed, airlines and their pas- 
sengers would be taking the higher 
performance of turbine-powered air- 
craft for granted, and would be more 
interested in economy than in the 
highest speed and luxury. 





This assumption still holds good. 
But the airlines today have to be 
convinced that a big turbo-prop is 
necessarily the cheapest way gf moving 
passengers between two’ points. 
Twenty Vanguards each have been 
ordered by British European Airways 
and by Trans-Canada Air Lines. Other 
operators, particularly those in Europe 
whose requirements resemble those 
of BEA, have preferred to make-do 
with the larger type of Viscount and 
to supplement it either with a short- 
range jet Jike the French Caravelle or 
a medium-range one like the Convair 
880. BEA has itself ordered a new jet 
fleet from de Havilland. 


The present system of fares charges 
the same for flying in the faster jets or 
the slower Vanguard. An attempt has 
been made to impose a surcharge on 
jet fares. What Vickers-Armstrongs 
need to prove their claim for the 
Vanguard’s economy is a reduction of 
fares on turbo-prop aircraft. Vickers 
believe that the Vanguard would still 
make money if fares were cut by 50 
per cent. They certainly need orders 
for the new Vanguard ; its develop- 
ment has been financed entirely by 
them, and more than {£12 million is 
tied up in the project. Sales of about 
80, at about {1 million each, are 
needed to break even. 
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duce strip up to 80 inches wide. Ebbw Vale has a 56-inch 
hot mill, Shotton a 60-inch mill, and Port Talbot an 80- 
inch: nobody has yet announced the widths for the new 
semi-continuous mills to be built in Scotland and Wales. 
The new medium strip mill at Brinsworth, across the 
road from Templeborough, cost £4 million to put down: 
from site preparation to commissioning, it took just over 
two years. Provision for extra melting capacity had already 
been made in the postwar steel melting shop at Appleby- 
Frodingham at Scunthorpe: a new open hearth furnace 
there, commissioned at the end of 1956, will send Brins- 
worth almost 10,000 tons of ingots in specially-constructed 
cars built by British Railways. The soaking pits and the 
cogging and slabbing mills at Templeborough have been 
modernised to increase their capacity. One item in the 
instrumentation of this mill is a “ Centralograph ” system 
that uses detecting contacts on the various machines in 
the mill train to transmit electrical impulses recorded 
centrally on a time-referenced diagram, and thus records 
machine time and idle time, together with code numbers 
showing the reason, for any stoppages. Analysis of these 
“centralogram ” records, as time goes on, should enable 
suitable adjustments to be made to rolling programmes: 
- the United Steel Companies indeed possess a considerable 


band of cyberneticists to whom such problems are fasci- 
nating. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


When Rates May Change 


T its recent meeting the council of the Building 
Societies Association decided, apparently without 
dissent, to leave its recommended rates unchanged at 3} per 
cent net paid on shares and 6 per cent charged on mort- 
gages. This decision was no surprise, but the statement 
after the meeting hinted at a slight change in thinking. It 
noted that the rates paid by the societies are “largely 
governed ” by competing rates paid on National Savings 
Certificates and similar media and continued: 

The flow of funds to building societies has recently 
improved but, even so, societies are still unable to meet 
in full the demand for mortgages. Until this improvement 
is more firmly established the Council cannot recommend 
any change in rates of interest... . 

If funds continue to flow into the building societies at 
present rates, this statement seems to imply, the council 
might come to recommend a lowering of rates without 
necessarily waiting for a reduction in the rates offered on 
National Savings. That could be so, if only because com- 
petition between the societies—conscious always of size, 
growth and prestige—for new mortgage business could in 
itself bring rates down. 





Europe and Your Business 


The EIU European Service keeps you abreast of 
events in the movement towards freer trade in Europe, 
and shows how these events are likely to affect business. 
Combined subscriptions at reduced rates are now 
available. Particulars from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 


“LONDON : 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London S.W.1. . 
(wuitehall 1511) 

NEW YORK: Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. (Murray Hill 2-615) 
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The Halifax, which is not a member of the association, 
has already reduced its rates. The Housing Bill, by 
providing new money for mortgage lending and by confer- 
ring trustee status on many societies, might well stimulate 
new investment in shares and deposits. If so, there will be 
a potent influence on the other societies to follow the 
example of the Halifax. The committee stage of the Bill 
may bring amendments, but it looks as if the Government 
will not budge much, if at all, on the requirements for 
trustee status—not even on the question of size. The Bill 
enhances the power of the Building Societies Association 
and that body may in turn make membership conditional 
upon fulfilment of the Government’s requirements for 
trustee status—other than the minimum limit of £500,000 
of assets. But the arithmetic of reserves and liquidity ratios 
is not the only criterion. Mr Henry Brooke emphasised in 
the debate on the second reading that the powers given to 
the Chief Registrar were permissive and not mandatory. If 
a society pursues an unsound lending policy, the Chief 
Registrar can withhold his approval even though it passes all 
the arithmetical tests. That may help the movement to keep 
its ranks clear of building societies whose business has more 
flavour of property finance companies. 


BANKING FIGURES 


New Bank Statements 


FURTHER innovation is being made in the collection of 
bank figures. The clearing banks have decided, in 
connection with the arrangements under which the Bank 
of England may call special deposits, to supply figures for 
mid-December and mid-June comparable with the run of 
monthly statements, which are prepared on the third Wed- 
nesday of each month except December and June. Com- 
parisons between these statements on the one hand and the 
balance sheets at December 31st and the June 3oth ‘state- 
ments on the other are significantly distorted, partly because 
of special influences at the end of June and December. One 
of these is to swell the banks’ deposits and advances—and 
perhaps their cash too—in the end-year and mid-year 
figures. Thus it was obviously desirable for the banks to 
get a “ clean ” basis if there were any question of calculating 
calls of special deposits—a question, it is to be hoped, that 
will never arise. The figures for the middle of this month 
are not being published, but it is believed that the banks 
intend to publish the mid-June and mid-December state- 
ments in future. It is very much to be hoped that they will 
(without discontinuing the run of mid-year and end-year 
statements) ; there is nothing to be said for producing one 
lot of figures for the shareholders and the public and another 
lot for ‘the authorities. 


NEWSPRINT 


Free Market—and Lower Prices 


MONG the blessings of the New Year are a free market 
and lower prices for newsprint—though not everyone 
will view them so. The Newsprint Supply Company 


will cease business on December 31st, and thereafter con- 
sumers will be responsible for obtaining their own supplies. 
The company was set up by the British Press early in 1940 
to buy imported and home-produced newsprint and sell both 
kinds at an equalised price, currently £57 15s. a ton 
delivered. Bowater, which dominates the domestic indus- 
try, is cutting its price by 30s. to £58 10s. a ton delivered 
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from’ January Ist, and the Scandinavian mills are cutting 
their prices by £2 to about £53 aton cif UK. The Scandi- 
naviah mills supply roughly 18 per cent of Britain’s needs 
and the home mills about 45 per cent. The rest comes 
from the Canadian mills, whose prices are approximately 
Bowater’s new price. While the pulp used for making news- 
print has become a little cheaper this year, the main reason 
for the fall in newsprint prices is the pressure of a buyers’ 
market. 

The free market will be no more perfect than free markets 
usually are. In the days when the supply company was 
struggling to buy all the newsprint it could, it agreed to 
try to keep the proportion of British consumption met from 
Scandinavian supplies, in particular, at the 1956 ratio. As 
consumption has ceased to grow, the big consumers are 
having to make room for Scandinavian newsprint in 1959, 
at the expense of their purchases from Canada and the 
home mills. The largest newspaper groups in Britain have 
extensive interests in the manufacture of newsprint, par- 
ticularly in Canada, which somewhat qualifies their interest 
in seeing newsprint prices come down. The Scandi- 
navian manufacturers have opened an office in London to 
act as their central selling agent. In so far as this collective 
agency proves to be a stronger seller than its individual 
members would be, Bowater presumably welcomes this 
development. But with newsprint in surplus no one can 
be sure that competition will be as restrained as some 
manufacturers would like. 


TIN MARKET 


Negotiations with Russia 


NTERNATIONAL negotiations to limit exports of Russian 
I tin are taking longer than was expected. The Inter- 
national Tin Council was unable to announce an agreement 
after its meeting in London last week, but negotiations 
should be completed before the end of the month, Despite 
the restrictions on imports of Russian tin by Britain, 
Holland and Denmark, the threat to the tin agreement has 
not been entirely removed. The limits on imports of 
Russian tin into those countries, plus the tin moving under 
trade agreements with Germany and Austria in 1959, exceed 
11,000 tons a year. This is well below Russia’s exports to 
Western Europe this year but it represents about eight per 
cent of free world consumption. The agreement with 
Germany provides for an increase of 1,000 toms to 4,000 
tons in Russian exports in 1960, and it is possible that some 
Russian tin finds its way into some of the main consuming 
countries by devious means. The producing members of 
the council will obviously be happier if Russia can be per- 
suaded to restrict its exports to what they would ‘regard 
as a reasonable level. 

The council also announced its approval of arrangements 
whereby producing countries might barter tin to the United 
States stockpile, in exchange for surplus American farm 
products. Tin so transferred, naturally, would not come out 
of a country’s export quota, but the maximum stock it is 
allowed to hold would have to be reduced by a like amount. 
The council as a whole is properly concerned to prevent 
a country, barter transactions permitting, from systematic- 
ally disposing of tin to the stockpile, re-building its stocks, 
and thus maintaining output at a high level. This would 
increase the pressure to increase the quotas, and would 
enable a country immediately to take advantage of any 
increase or removal of quotas. But it may not have been 
easy to persuade all producers to take the long view. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


New Look for DSIR 


HE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has long been the Cinderella among government- 
sponsored laboratories. When the Ministry of Supply was 
spending generously on research and development in atomic 
energy, aircraft and electronics, the DSIR was trying to 
stretch its lean budget over all other types of industrial 
research. During the past four years, since its finances 
were based on a five-yearly, instead of on an annual grant, 
the DSIR has been trying to cut its commitments within 
its income. It has not been easy. To wind up any line of 
research arouses great outcry, as the decision to close down 
a 13-man research unit investigating industrial bacteria has 
lately shown, 
For the five-year period 1959 to 1964 the DSIR is to get 
a much increased grant of £61 million, against £36 million 
for the five years ending next March. This bigger grant to 
civil industrial. research comes when the Government is 
cutting down research spending in other fields, notably in 
aircraft, and it should help to lessen the concentration of 
research effort on the defence industries. Moreover, the 
DSIR is not expected to spend all this new money in - 
expanding its own research although some new laboratories 
will be built and staff is expected to increase by 30 per cent. 
Much of the extra money has been earmarked for grants 
to cover some or all the cost of work done at the universities. 





MOTORS 


Output Steady 


RODUCTION of motor vehicles in November totalled 
P 103,337, of which 79,332 were passenger vehicles 
(including taxis) and 24,005 were commercial vehicles 
(including tractors). This compares with a total of 128,902 
in October ; but October was a five week month, and weekly 
output was virtually the same in both months, at about 
19,800 passenger cars and 5,900 commercial vehicles a week. 
This rate of production is about two per cent lower than in 
September, but is nonetheless an extremely good one for 
this time of year. Output last month was about five per cent 
lower than in November 1957 ; this is the first month this 
year for which this has been the case. But it must be 
remembered that the industry had reached its low point in 
the third quarter of 1957 and that production had started 
to rise again in the fourth quarter; thus comparisons 
between this November and last reflect mainly the increase 
in last year’s production, not a drop in this year’s. 

Exports of passenger vehicles in November totalled 
36,506, compared with 39,425 in October and 41,081 in 
November 1957. Exports of commercial vehicles (excluding 
tractors) totalled 8,685, against 7,953 in October and 11,538 
a year earlier. In the first eleven months of this year 
450,430 passenger vehicles and 105,243 commercial vehicles 
have been exported. 


MALAYA 


| Banking Sovereignty 


HE new Federation of Malaya has recently amended the 
banking laws to give the government the power to close 
down on three months’ notice any bank operating in Malaya 
that is under the effective control of a foreign government. 
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This provision is aimed solely at the Bank of China, which 
is an off-shoot of the Chinese Communist administration 
in Peking. It has two branches in Malaya which could be 
closed if the Federal Government decides to invoke its new 
powers. 

The new central bank, established on lines recommended 
by Mr G. M. Watson of the Bank of England and Sir 
Sydney Caine, is beginning operations in Kuala Lumpur 
with technical assistance from the Bank of England. The 
central bank will in due course take over the issue of 
currency from the Currency Board ; and the statute gives 
it power to prescribe for the commercial banks minimum 
ratios of liquid assets and the balances to be kept with the 
central bank. The door is open for collaboration, and 
perhaps ultimate fusion, with the central banking authorities 
in Singapore ; but the prospect of such a move is dwindling 
as the possibility of political amalgamation of the two 
territories becomes more remote. 

Malaya’s currency reserve of some £115 million is now 
held in sterling. There are indications that when the 
currency issue is taken over by the central bank there will 
be some switching from sterling into gold and dollars. The 
finance minister, Sir Henry Lee, after his return from the 
Montreal and New Delhi conferences, said that he had 
discussed this proposal with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and pointed out to him that Malaya had long wished to use 
part of its dollar earnings to build up its own reserve. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In a Business Note in The Economist of December 6th, 
discussing the contemplated purchase of the ordinary capital 
of Amalgamated Press by the Daily Mirror, it was stated 
in passing that the Mirror owned most of the ordinary shares 
of the Sunday Pictorial and that the Sunday Pictorial owned 
most of the Mirror. This is incorrect: in fact, the Mirror 
is the largest shareholder in the Sunday Pictorial and the 
Sunday Pictorial the largest in the Mirror, but neither owns 
a majority of the other’s shares. 


* * * 


The German central bank has arranged to lend a further 
$50 million at short term to the World Bank. The Bundes- 
bank is receiving three-year notes bearing interest at 3% per 
cent. Half the money replaces a maturing loan, the other 
half increases Germany’s total short-term lending to the 
World Bank to $348 million. The bulk of the loans, includ- 
ing the latest ones, are denominated in dollars, 


* * * 


Associated Electrical Industries, which recently acquired 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works, is making an offer for 
all the ordinary and preference capital of London Electric 
Wire and Smiths. The directors recommend acceptance of 
the offer, which they intend to accept themselves in respect 
of their own “ substantial” holdings. The merger will give 
AEI the new copper rod capacity it needs. The offer is 
of five AEI £1 ordinary shares for every four and 4s. in 
cash for every one London Electric £1 ordinary share. 
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Sir Cyril Musgrave, Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
of Supply, will become chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Board on March 1, 1959, in succession to Sir Archibald 
Forbes. 


* * * 


The Metal Box Company has announced reductions of 
up to five per cent in the prices of open top cans for 
processed foods, made possible by economies arising from 
higher manufacturing speeds and by the downward revision 
of prices of the thinner grades of tinplate put into effect 
recently by the Iron and Steel Board. The lower tinplate 
prices are based on increasing replacement of hand mills 
by continuous cold-reduction mills, and the largest cuts 
have been made on the thinner grades produced by strip 
mills ; a similar reduction was made in March this year, 


* * * 


An Order under the Import Duties Act, 1958 (The 
Import Duties (Process) (No. 1) Order, 1958, S.I. 1958/ 
2077) provides that goods sent abroad for embroidery shall, 
on their return, be chargeable with duty only in respect of 
the embroidery, despite the fact that the embroidery may 
have increased the rate of duty chargeable on the goods. 
This Order comes into effect on January 1st and broadly 
continues existing arrangements, 


* * * 


Quotas for imports from the United States and Canada 
under the token import scheme in 1959 are to remain at 
30 per cent of the average value of imports in 1936-38. The 
total value of import licences issued is about £2.7 million a 
year. 


x x & 


Lancashire Steel has effectively raised its ordinary divi- 
dend from 12 to 14 per cent, by adding to the maintained 
final of 8 per cent a special “ profits tax ” interim for 1958- 
59 of 2 per cent. Before depreciation and transfers to 
replacement reserves the group’s gross profits have risen 
from £3 million to over £4.1 million. Net profits, before 
£250,000 (against £350,000) to replacement reserves, 
amount to nearly £13 million, compared with £1} million 
in 1956-57. 


® * & 


No details have been released of the draft agreement 
initialled in Cairo last week during a visit by Jonkheer J. H. 
Loudon, managing director of the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
It is reported that the agreement covers “ past differences ” 
and “ future operating conditions ” ; it will not come into 
effect until the other issues between Britain and the United 
Arab Republic have been settled. The properties involved 
are Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, of which Royal Dutch Shell 
and BP each own 31 per cent, and Shell of Egypt, a market- 
ing company, jointly owned by Shell and BP. 


Company Affairs, Stock prices, Money and Exchange 
on pages 1186 and 1187. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED 


MOST DIFFICULT YEAR OF TRANSITION 


VALUABLE EXPORT POTENTIAL FOR GNAT TRAINER 


The twenty-third annual general ‘meeting 
of Folland Aircraft Limited was held on 
December 19th at Hamble, Southampton. Mr 
C. L. Hill, the chairman, presided and the 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The past year has been a time of difficulty 
and readjustment throughout the aircraft in- 
dustry. Your Company has .been by no 
means immune from these troubles, but the 
determination of the Management to pro- 
ceed almost unaided with pioneering the hight 
fighter, has sustained our business with the 
valuable Export work it has secured and with 
the rea@ognition it has at last won through its 
Gnat Trainer variant at home. 


The Ministry of Supply Contract for the 
Trainer. issued in March was for design, 
development and supply of fourteen pre-pro- 
duction aircraft and associated development 
flying. We have agreed to bear a proportion 
of the cost which will be repaid out of a levy 
on production aircraft, or, given a satisfactory 
performance on our part, in its entirety if 
a stipulated scale of production does not fol- 
low. Work on the design and tooling and 
preliminary construction is proceeding very 
satisfactorily an@ the first prototype is ex- 
pected to fly towards the end of 1959. It 
is too early yet for the placing of any Pro- 
duction Contract, but we are expecting 
shortly to receive instructions from the Minis- 
try to begin ordering specified materials and 
to commence making tools in respect of the 
first production batch. 


It is already obvious that there is a valuable 
Export sales potential for the Gnat Trainer. 


Work on the Gnat Fighter is proceeding 
steadily. Apart from the five Ministry 
machines we have now completed nine air- 
craft for the Indian Government in addition 
te spares, tools and the first sets of details 
for production at Bangalore. Five aircraft 
have been completed against the Finnish 
order and two for Jugoslavia where they 
were bought specially for a rigorous pro- 
gramme of testing and evaluation, which has 
been carried out with tremendous energy and 
enthusiasm by the Jugoslav authorities 
Active negotiations are proceeding with this 
and a number of other foreign Governments, 
who are also interested in the technical quali- 
ties of the Gnat and the unique potentiality 
it offers for manufacture under licence in 
countries where existing aircraft manufactur- 
ing facilities are not on a large scale. 


From May to July, full tropical trials were 
carried out on the Gnat aircraft at Kanpur, 
India, jointly by the Indian Air Force and 
ourselves. Some valuable lessons were 
learned, and I am glad to say that the trials 
were generally very satisfactory. We greatly 
value our close association with the Indian 
Air Force and with Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited, now building up Gnat production 
at Bangalore. 


Since aircraft manufacturers are faced with 
the problem of keeping their own factories 
fully engaged, sub-contract work is becoming 
more difficult to obtain. At the present time, 
this class of work accounts for less than one- 
third of our total effort, the principal con- 
tracts concerned being for de Havilland Sea 


Vixen Stub Wings and components, and one 
for Bristol Britannia Engine Nacelles. The 
former are now in full production and exist- 
ing, orders will run on for just over a year, 
whilst the latter are now coming to an end 
and are likely to be completed during next 
Spring. 


CONFIDENCE IN LONG-TERM FUTURE 


Whilst we have clearly passed the period of 
heavy initial production costs, none the less 
it is still too early to say with certainty how 
far we have really turned the corner. So 
much depends on the number of orders we 
can now secure, and this in turn to the 
degree with which we can successfully com- 
bat the severe financial and credit competi- 
tion from our foreign competitors who 
appear able to command so much greater offi- 
cial backing. Although our confidence in the 
long term future of the Company «remains 
unabated, you will understand; therefore, my 
hesitation in making any specific forecast 
about the current year. 


We are, moreover, one of the few aircraft 
companies which has found it possible to 
increase, rather than cut back, its labour force 
and we now employ 2,750 as against 2,200 a 
year ago. 


Extensions to plant and premises have of 
necessity been restricted but we have spent 
£34,834 on this during the year under review. 


The Balance Sheet clearly reveals the 
strain imposed on your Company’s resources 
at this interim stage, before production of 
our aircraft settles down to a quick and 
regular turnover. After allowing for pay- 
ments on account, the total of Stock, Work in 
Progress and Debtors this year has built up 
to £1,456,009 as against only £778,933 last 
year. The amount carried forward in respect 
of Gnat development, etc., at £435,828 ties 
up an extra £100,120 over and above last 
year, although you will see we have been 
able to absorb a like amount out of profits. 
The net value of Fixed Assets has reduced 
slightly because of our restraint in spending 
in this direction. 


In these circumstances, and as is to be 
expected while the present phase of building 
up the Gnat project lasts, we now have a 
bank overdraft of the order of £494,645. It 
would be remiss of.me indeed if I failed to 
pay tribute once again to the sterling assist- 
ance which has been rendered to us by our 
Bankers in financing what I might term the 
“bulge” which normally accompanies the 
production build-up of a new product. 


In addition, our other current liabilities 
have increased substantially by a net 
£167,014 due in the main to the heavy com- 
mitments we now incur for engines and the 
specialised equipment which form a substan- 
tial part of the cost of a modern aircraft. 


The results revealed by the Accounts must 
of course disappoint to an extent, but they 
are certainly no worse than I forecast last 
year. In this challenging industry we must 
at times be prepared to take the rough with 
the smooth and most shareholders will realise 
the tremendous burden of costs involved in 
building the earlier batches of a new air- 
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craft, which we have put largely behind us. 
At this stage, too, interest charges deplete 
our profits not a little. 


It has been a matter of great regret to your 
Board to feel obliged for the first time, not 
to recommend the payment of any dividend, 
but they do so confident that those who 
have demonstrated their faith in the Company 
by investing in it will be prepared to take the 
long term view and support them in con- 
serving the strength of the Company past 
this difficult time. 


There but remains for me to thank the 
Management and employees of the Company, 
who have laboured hard and well to enable 
the Company to hold its own through this 
most difficult year of transition. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


THE JERAM RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


MR HAROLD F. COPEMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Jeram 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held in London 
on December 22nd. Mr Harold F. Copeman 
presided and the following are extracts from 
his statement: 


It is with deep sorrow that I have to 
record the death of Mr English who although 
appointed a director in 1935, had been 
associated with the company both in the 
East and at home for close on fifty years. 
He was a man of the highest integrity, was 
well loved by all who knew him, and his 
passing leaves one of those gaps in friend- 
ship which are well nigh impossible to fill. 


After dealing with the year’s working the 
Chairman continued: 


As is mentioned in the Report, both Mr 
Facer and I visited the estates during the 
year under review. Mr Facer, who was in 
Malaya in August, 1957, for the Independ- 
ence celebrations, gave his views on the 
properties at the last General Meeting. I 
visited Malaya and Indonesia during January 
to March this year, and so far as our own 
estates are concerned was very well pleased 
with what I saw. 


We have excellent properties in Jeram 
and the Seventh Mile division of Effingham, 
a good estate in Coalfields and a gradually 
improving one in the old Effingham Estate ; 
with the acquisition of Tuan Mee Estate we 
have another excellent property. 


Full particulars of Tuan Mee are given 
in the circular which accompanies the Annual 
Report. Your Directors consider this estate 
to be a valuable addition to your properties 
consisting as it does of 1,484 acres planted 
with rubber, of which only 449 acres are 
old seedlings, the balance being modern 
pedigree stock of which 544 acres are in 
bearing. The combined acreage statement, 
as given in Appendix I of the circular, shows 
that we shall have a total planted area of 
6,716 acres, of which 4,250 acres, or over 
63 per cent, is modern stock. More 
important still, we have considerable areas 
of replanted rubber coming into bearing for 
the next eight or nine years, an indication 
that, subject of course to there being no 
serious increase in running costs, we can 
anticipate a steady reduction in the cost per 
Ib of rubber produced, a factor which gives 
grounds for every confidence for the future. 


Confidence is, I am sure, the key word, 
and I know I speak for my colleagues when 
I say that we all have the fullest confidence 
not only in the future of rubber but in the 
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future of the Federation of Malaya, the 
country with which we are privileged to be 
associated. I think I cannot express this 
feeling of confidence better than with the 
words of the Prime Minister, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, who wrote in a review of 
the first year of Independence: 


“ Twelve months ago, speaking of Malaya’s 
independence, a fresh birth of freedom in 
Asia and the world, I declared ‘A new star 
has arisen in the East.’ Today I can say 
with both pride and faith that our star is 
shining out with a light both sure and 
strong.” 


After referring to the progress made in 
the first twelve months the Prime Minister 
concluded his review with these words: 


“When we come to celebrate our second 
anniversary of Merdeka at this time next 
year the national general elections will be 
upon us. I am confident that the people 
of Malaya will assert their faith in the 
Alliance Government, and that they will 
show their belief in democracy as a living 
force. I am confident the people will prefer 
the policies and leadership which have placed 
our country in the van of progress in Asia 
and have given the Federation of Malaya a 
place among the free nations of the world 
with a reputation enjoyed by few.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 
LIMITED 


At the Company’s annual general meeting 
held on Friday, December 19th, the Chair- 
man, Mr Norman Eggar, reminded 
stockholders of his warning last year that 
the year to June, 1958, could not be so 
profitable. In the event, results were most 
adversely affected by drought and at the same 
time by a severe fall in wool prices of some 
35 per.cent. Drought reduced the weight of 
wool available for sale, and together with 
a reduction in price, revenue from that 
source was over £500,000 less than in the 
previous year. 


Mr Eggar referred to the three months’ 
tour which he and Mr Gibson Harris had 
made of the Company’s properties, from 
which they had just returned to London. 


The severity of drought conditions had 
fallen heaviest upon the Northern cattle pro- 
perties, but prompt action in securing agist- 
ment country had kept losses to a minimum. 
The onset of the wet season expected at this 
time of year was now anxiously awaited. 


After informing stockholders of the state 
in which he found the Company’s other pro- 
perties during his recent visit, Mr Eggar 
referred to future prospects. —The Company’s 
revenue was largely dependent upon wool 
and the current season’s clip is expected to 
be smaller and at present there is no sign of 
any improvement in prices. There had, how- 
ever, been an improvement in cattle prices 
which seemed likely to be maintained, and 
the current year’s harvest promises to be the 
best for some years, against a near failure 
last season. 


Speaking of the loss of properties which 
the Company will suffer as a result of expiry 
of the leases of Fernlee and Nive Downs and 
the resumption of Mundawadra by the New 
South Wales soldier settlement board, Mr 
Eggar said that the board’s policy would be 
to take every opportunity of acquiring pro- 
perties to take their place but that at the 
moment prices had not come down in pro- 
portion to the fall in the value of wool. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


RESULTS JUSTIFY MAINTENANCE OF ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
December 19th at the registered office, 
Springfield Chemical Works, Oldbury, Mr 
R. B. Robinson, BA (Vice-Chairman), pre- 
siding in the absence of the Chairman, Mr 
Stanley Robinson. 


In the course of his speech, the Vice- 
Chairman said: 


First of all I must say how much we regret 
the absence of Mr Stanley Robinson, our 
Chairman, who is having to rest under 
Doctor’s orders. We all sincerely hope to 
see him ‘back and in good health before very 
long. 


TAR AGREEMENT 


A year ago the Chairman referred to the 
Tar Agreement and to the differences be- 
tween prices and values then current and 
those ruling at its inception. He went on 
to say that the time had come for-a review, 
which indeed the Crude Tar Producers were 
expecting. They, of course, have had to face 
increases in costs, especially in wages and 
coal, the latter being a particularly import- 
ant factor, and the revenue from by-products 
is naturally a matter of considerable import- 
ance to them. Negotiations have, in fact, 
taken place with our Producers during the 
past few months and we have, as a result, 
agreed certain changes to operate as and 
from July 1, 1957, the effect of which is to 
be seen in the reduction in profit in the 
year under review. When the present Agree- 
ment was negotiated it was impossible to 
foresee the extent to which inflation was 
going to alter prices and values and so to 
distort the financial intentions of the agree- 
ment, which had been drawn up with great 
care so as to be just to both sides. 


There are sound commercial and other 
reasons why we should pay as much for 
Crude Tar as our trading from time to time 
permits. We have preserved this principle 
in the alterations to which I have referred 
and your Directors have no doubt that the 
changes are fair and reasonable. 


Despite these alterations and certain 
trading difficulties, to which I shall presently 
refer, your Directors are of the opinion that 
the year’s results justify them in recom- 
mending to you the maintenance of the 
Ordinary Dividend at 10 per cent, whilst at 
the same time placing £100,000 to General 
and Obsolescence Reserves in equal propor- 
tions. 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 


During the year we received a dividend 
of a capital nature from our Shareholding 
in Benzole Producers Limited, representing 
a surplus arising from the sale by that 
Company of certain assets of its business. 
This is a non-recurring item arising outside 
your Company’s normal operations (and 
incidentally without ¢ffect on the Balance 
Sheet value of .the investment from which it 
arises) and your Directors recommend that 
it should be distributed to the Ordinary 
Shareholders as a capital dividend at the rate 
of 8d. per Ordinary Share ; it will, of course, 
be free of tax liability. 


You will infer from the reduction from 
£480,000 to £295,000 in the item “ Com- 
mitments for Capital Expenditure” that the 
scheme of reconstruction at our Nechells 


Works is progressing ; indeed, the new dis- 
tillation plant and its ancillary equipment 
are complete and are, at this moment, being 
commissioned. There is still, however, a 
good deal of work to be done in the re- 
development of the remainder of the works, 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


As you well know, we sell Coal Tar Fuels 
on a considerable scale. The recession in 
the steel industry, our biggest market, and 
price cutting in petroleum fuel oil, have had 
their effects on marketing our liquid fuels. 
On the whole, apart from this considerable 
difficulty, we have reason to be satisfied with 
the remainder of our trading and even our 
American Company, handling our Tar Acids, 
has ridden the recession reasonably well, 
though, of course, there has been a consider- 
able drop in sales. Our Road Tar business 
has suffered from the weather during the past 
season. We hope to secure some business 
shortly in connection with the new Motor- 
ways construction programme. 


We are now beginning to feel the benefit 
of the capital outlay incurred in creating our 
Four Ashes refinery. The costs and yields 
there in the refining processes which produce 
the orthodox products such as Phenol, 
Refined Cresylic Acids, Pyridine, Naphtha- 
lene and the like give cause for considerable 
satisfaction. These products, however, can 
form the starting point for a number of 
secondary derivatives with various known and 
potential uses in a number of industries, and 
we had in mind, when constructing Four 
Ashes, that we should, in due course, explore 
this field with a view to being able to offer 
selected derivatives on the market. We are 
beginning to reap the reward of this policy 
and I hope that next year we may be able 
to report continued and successful progress. 
I must remind you that the distillates which 
form the raw material for our Four Ashes 
Works, are the product of the primary distil- 
lation which takes place. elsewhere, very 
largely at Oldbury. Here also the costs and 
yields are a matter for satisfaction. 


We have equipped ourselves as well as we 
can to face the future but it is dangerous to 
make prophecies in our industry, which 
depends so much on conditions beyond our 
control, affecting both our supplies of raw 
material and the size and value of our 
markets. 


YEAR-END CHANGE 


I want to take this opportunity to inform 
you that it is the intention of your Directors 
to make a change in the Company’s financial 
year which at present terminates at June 30th. 
The financial year of Gas Boards ends on 
March 31st, and it will not only greatly con- 
venience our Producers, who are anxious that 
this change should be made, but also bring 
certain advantages to ourselves, if we arrange 
for our financial year in the future to end 
on March 3lst. This procedure will, of 
course, involve initially a nine months 
accounting period. 


Once again, I must emphasise how much 
we are indebted to our loyal and efficient 
staff and workpeople for all their efforts 
during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares and a capital distribution of 8d. perf 
share were approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ENI 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI ROME, ITALY 
(Italian State Corporation for Oil and Natural Gas) 


RECORD NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION—SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT COMMISSIONED 


The ENI Balance Sheet and Report for 
the year ending April 30, 1958, were pub- 
lished recently, the main features of which 
are set out below: 


EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION 


Expleration activities were extended and 
intensified during the year. New exploration 
permits were secured on the Italian main- 
land, outside the Po Valley area where the 
Group has exclusive rights, and in Sicily. 
Outside Italy AGIP MINERARIA set up a 
new company in 1957, jointly with the 
National Iranian Oil Company, the Societa 
Irano-Italiana dei Petroli (STRIP). ‘This new 
company has been granted concessions in 
three areas covering altogether 8,842 sq. 
miles. A similar agreement was -concluded 
with Morocco giving AGIP MINERARIA a 
concession of some 11,600 sq. miles in the 
province of Tarfaya. 


In Italy, AGIP MINERARIA continued its 
geological investigations work. In Central and 
Southern Italy, SOMICEN has completed 
the survey of AGIP MINERARIA permit 
areas in the Marches, in the Abruzzi, in 
the Molise district and in Apulia. In Persia, 
after preliminary reconnaissance work geo- 
logical work started in May, 1958. 


The total of geophysical surveys effected in 
Italy during the first four months of 1958 
amounted to 54.5 crew-months. The first 
geophysical survey of the Persian offshore 
concession in the Persian Gulf was carried 
out under the control of AGIP MINERARIA. 


During 1957 AGIP MINERARIA and its 
associated companies sank 156 oil wells, 49 of 
which were exploration wells and 107 produc- 
tion wells. Outstanding among discoveries 
of hydrocarbon deposits were the natural 
gas deposits of San Pietro in Casale (Bologna) 
and of Casteggio (Pavia). 


NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Natural gas production in 1957 amounted 
to 163,975m. cu. ft., equivalent in calorific 
value to app. 7m. tons of coal, and represent- 
ing an increase of 12.7 per cent compared 
with the previous year. Output of liquid and 
liquefiable hydrocarbons rose from 134,828 
tons in 1956 to 216,706 tons last year, thus 
showing a rise of 61 per cent. During the 
first four months of 1958, output included 
60,480m. cu. ft. of natural gas and 78,747 
tons of crude oil, including 48,173 tons from 
the first four productive wells of the Gela 
deposit. Output for 1959 is expected to 
reach Im. tons. 


In the course of 1957 and during the first 
few months of 1958, the first equipment stage 
of the Gela field was brought to a conclusion. 


The network of gas pipelines installed by 
SNAM and its associated companies had 
reached a length of 2,447 miles by the end 
of 1957. The urban distribution networks 
run by constituent companies of the ENI 
Group had covered 448 miles by the same 
date, 40 per cent more than at the end of 
1956. 


In 1957 the ENI Group distributed a 


‘total of 168,910m. cu. ft. of natural gas—a 


figure equivalent to 97 per cent of Italian 
consumption as a whole. 
OIL REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


New installations were built during the 
year in some of the refineries in which the 


ENI Group holds an interest, and have 
made it possible to improve and expand 
productive capacity in this sector. The big 
ANIC petrochemical plant at Ravenna was 
inaugurated in April, 1958. The installa- 
tions for the production of synthetic rubber 
came into service in April of this year when 
the unit for the production of styrene was 
still in course of erection and preparations 
were being made to build a second plant for 
the production of butadiene. This plant will 
begin working in the course of 1959 and use 
butane produced by the Group’s refineries. 
Once all the installations planned have been 
completed, the plant will have an annual 
Output capacity of 60,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber and 750,000 tons of fertilisers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In the course of 1957 AGIP’s distribution 
network was further extended and comple- 
mented by new motels. Considerable in- 
creases over the 1956 figures were acheived 
in sales of petrol (12.5 per cent) and gas 
oil (21 per cent). Sales of liquid gas 
(AGIPGAS), which is being used in 
2,700,000 households, increased by 13 per 
cent compared with the previous year. 


AGIP also resumed the distribution of its 
products in Somaliland, Eritrea and Ethiopia 
and established a company (ASSEIL) in 
Libya, on an equal basis with a Libyan 
group, for distribution in that country. 


TANKER TRANSPORT 


The Group’s tanker fleet was increased in 
March, 1958, by AGIP RAVENNA, the first 
of two 36,000 dwt turbine tankers launched 
during the current year. The tonnage carried 
during 1957 showed an increase of 37.6 per 
cent and reached a total of 2,196,740 tons 
of crude oil and petroleum products. 





























LIABILITIES Lit. Lit. 
Medium and _ Short- 

Term Loans....... 11,835,513,273 
via eweaw ees aus 53,200,000,000 
Miscellaneous _Liabili- 

GE saucdavictcvas 2,487,170,813 
Provisions........... 663,268 
Endowment Fund.... 36,900,000,000 
PEN sc canuadaens 7,277,103,088 

116,996,594,569 

Contra Account ..... 55,934,693,932 


172,931 ,288,501 





















EXPENDITURE 
Lit. Lit. 
Financial Charges .... 3,319,876,398 
General Operating 
Expenses and Mis- 
cellaneous Charges 
WE Ga ths ab ehnndns 
Amortisation and 
Depreciation ...... 






686,914,993 
889,955,678 


79,999,366 
Total Expenditure 


Net Profit for the 
Financial Year . 


4,976,746,435 
4,812,144,127 
9,788,890,562 





(Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) 
Rome, Italy 
BALANCE SHEET AT APRIL 30, 1958 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1958 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 


After a comparative study of the various 
types of nuclear reactors available, AGIP 
NUCLEARE’S choice for the construction 
of power stations fell on the graphite- 
moderated gas cooled type using natural 
uranium, developed from the original British 
Calder Hall type, and on the type built by 
two American firms. In 1957 AGIP 
NUCLEARE concluded a consultative agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority (UKAEA) and a special 
agreement with the Nuclear Power Plant 
Company which will help AGIP NUCLEARE 
in its research and in the erection of nuclear 
power stations of the natural uranium type. 
An agreement for the delivery of a power 
station project was a:so concluded with the 
American Vitro Exzinecring Company 


SIMEA, in which AGIP NUCLEARE 
holds 75 per cent of the shares and IRI the 
remaining 25 per cent, has begu. on -the 
construction of a first natural uranium power 
station with a capacity of 200 MW: in the 
neighbourhood of Latina. The SOMIREN 
Company has intensified prospecting work 
for radio-active materials in Northern Italy 
as well as in Calabria and Sardinia, and has 
confirmed, particularly in Piedmont, the 
existence of miineralised structures. with 
mineable contents of such materials. 


ENGINEERING 


In this sector considerable progress was 
made by NUOVO PIGNONE by strengthen- 
ing its technical equipment. 

Total turnover during 1957 rose by 60 
per cent over 1956. Machinery and equip- 


ment for the oil and chemical industries 
delivered during the year represented an 
increase of 20 per cent in weight over the 
figure achieved during the preceding year. 


ASSETS 
Lit. Lit. 
Cash in. Hand and at ‘ 
Bank Securities and 
Allied Items ...... 660,743,283 
Miscellaneous Assets . 4,717,873,213 
PURO « cctacceeca 38,599,737,545 
Financing of Subsidiary 
Companies ....... 68,026, 165,005 
Premises, Fixed and 
movable assets, Fit- 
tings (after Deprecia- 
CN 6 24 06cenaen«s 632,999,403 
Expenses for bonds 
issue to be amor- 
GR kc ixiccceccs 4,359,076,120 
——_————_ !| 16, 996,594,569 


55,934,693,932 
172,931 288,501 









RECEIPTS 
Lit. Lit. 
Dividends on Holdings: 
baa daminnses 570,000,000 
AGIP MINERARIA. _ 1,795,500,000 
TE Redsesedawad 330,641,910 
SG a cesvdnccees 


1,859,902,875 


4,556,044,785 
Loan Interest received 4,551 837,877 
Miscellaneous Revenue 324,970,223 
Extraordinary Revenue 356,037,677 






9,788 890,562 
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J. GLIKSTEN & SON 


(Timber Producers and Importers) 


GROUP TURNOVER AGAIN 
INCREASED 


The 53rd annual general meeting of J. 
Gliksten & Son Ltd., was held on Decem- 
ber 18th in London, Mr S. G. Gliksten 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
address by the chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1958: 


The Revenue from trading amounted to 
£960,654 compared with £895,109 last year, 
and after deducting Directors’ Remuneration, 
Interest, Provision for Bad Debts and De- 
preciation, together amounting to £277,700, 
there is a net profit before taxation of 
£682,954 as against £644,492. 


Provision for taxation requires £385,952 
compared with £364,092 in the previous 
year. 


The net profit after taxation is £297,002 
and your Directors are recommending the 
same total Ordinary Dividend of 35 per 
cent as last year. 


In order to bring the Capital of the Com- 
pany more into balance with the actual 
Capital employed it is proposed to increase 
the Authorised Capital to £1,500,000 by the 
creation of 2 million additional Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each, and your Directors pro- 
pose to capitalise £300,000 of the Share 
Premium Account by the issue to Ordinary 
Stockholders of 1,200,000 new Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each credited as fully paid in 
the proportion of one new Ordinary Share 
(to be converted into Stock) for every two 
Ordinary Stock units of 5s. 


Total Shareholders’ funds of £3,600,336 
show a most satisfactory increase of £189,486 
over last year. Current assets exceed current 
liabilities by £2,472,962, a further improve- 
ment on last year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The general monetary policy of the 
Government and the credit restrictions and 
high interest rates imposed to .implement 
that policy were doubtless very necessary to 
safeguard the financial stability of the coun- 
try; nevertheless they inflicted very heavy 
burdens on the timber trade and two of the 
principal users of timber—the house builder 
and the furniture manufacturer. As a result 
profit margins for timber importers became 
lower, coupled with reduced sales volume, 
and in the case of certain commodities, prin- 
cipally softwoods and building boards, some 
losses on stocks were suffered as a result 
of a fall in the basic price levels. It is 
therefore all the more gratifying to 
record that your total Group turnover 
once again increased by nearly 10 per cent 
in 1957-58. 


Export sales, both of home and overseas 
production, are continuing on a considerable 
scale, despite the depressed market in the 
United States, and I feel confident of our 
future in this field 


Since the end of the financial year under 
ceview trading has continued on satisfactory 
lines and with marked improvement. since 
the ending of Government credit restrictions. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the: total distribution of 35 per cent was 
approved. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed increase of capital and 
scrip issue were approved 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


JOHN SMITH’S 
TADCASTER BREWERY 
LIMITED 


NEW ACQUISITION 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Company 
Limited was held on December 22nd at 
Tadcaster. 


Mr W. H. D. Riley-Smith, TD (chairman) 
in the course of his speech, said: 


The major change in the business of your 
Company since I last spoke to you is the 
acquisition of the share capital of the old 
established business of Whitworth, Son & 
Nephew Limited, which is now a wholly 
owned subsidiary of your Company. This 
transaction involved the issue of 375,000 
Ordinary shares and £1,314,180 Six per cent 
Redeemable Debenture Stock 1978/83 and as 
a result, the number of our Shareholders and 
Stockholders has increased since this time last 
year from 2,745 to 3,381. 


The trading pattern of the brewing indus- 
try throughout the past year has been well 
publicised in the press and a downward trend 
of beer consumption has been experienced 
throughout the country, which can be attri- 
buted to ‘several factors. In industry as a 
whole, there has been a recession with less 
overtime being worked and on the other hand 
the claims upon the consumer’s somewhat 
restricted purse have increased, aided by the 
easing of hire purchase facilities. Lastly, we 
have experienced one of the worst summers 
in living memory. These factors have 
affected our trade and while our sales 
show only a slight decrease for the 
past year, the trend has continued during 
the current year. 


Ya 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Consolidated Profit & Loss Account 
shows that the profit of £1,131,289 before 
charging taxation is £33,300 lower than that 
of the previous year and this is the result of 
the decrease in trade coupled with increases 
in the cost of wages and other expenses. A 
change in the rate of Profits Tax together 
with the small reduction in profits has 
resulted in the charge for taxation decreasing 
by £20,000 so that the profit after taxation 
of £486,289 is £13,300 lower than last year. 
After writing off the expenses of acquisition 
of the shares in the subsidiary company 
amounting to £49,645 and allocating 
£155,000 to Reserves, the Directors propose 
a final dividend of 7 per cent on the ordinary 
shares, making 103 per cent for the year. 
Dividends for the previous year totalled 15 
per cent, which is equivalent to 10 per 
cent on the Ordinary capital as _ in- 
creased by the scrip issue of 50 per cent made 
last January. 


During the past twelve months we have 
opened two new houses ; the Adam and Eve 
at Bentley, near Doncaster, and the Firth 
Moor at Darlington, both designed to meet 
the needs of new housing estates. The Cock 
and Lion, Bridlington, which was destroyed 
by enemy action during the war, has been 
rebuilt and was opened at Whitsun. Marples 
Hotel at Sheffield was also destroyed in tragic 
circumstances and the rebuilding is nearing 
completion. Other projects in hand include 
the erection of new licensed houses at Cross- 
gates, Leeds, onthe Gleadless Hills Estate at 
Sheffield, on the Barwick Hills Estate, 
gaat and at Marske, near Salt- 

urn. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE VOKES GROUP 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Vokes Limited was held on December 18th 
at Woking. Sir Ian Stewart-Richardson, 
Bart, presided. 


The Chairman’s Statement on the Report 
and Accounts of the Group’s twelve months’ 
trading ended June 30, 1958, dealt with the 
increase in the consolidated trading results 
of the Group, but the heavy reserve for 
future income tax in respect of two of the 
recently acquired subsidiaries, resulted in a 
slightly lower net profit, after taxation, for 
the year. Taxation reserves of all sub- 


‘ sidiaries at June 30, 1958, are now on the 


same basis. 


The purchase of Robert Kellie & Sons 
Limited, of Dundee, was completed on 
July 1, 1958, by the issue of 300,000 4s. 
Ordinary Shares. Such Shares are entitled 
to receive the final dividend payable in 
respect of the year under review. Ray-Heet 
(Process Plant) Limited was acquired on 
August 19, 1958. These further  pur- 
chases indicate a continuing policy of 
diversification. 


All subsidiary companies, with the excep- 
tion of the Canadian subsidiary which has 
now ceased trading, and two South African 
subsidiaries, traded at a profit. A Subsidiary 
Companies’ Contingencies Reserve has been 
created to cover any possible losses by the 
South African subsidiaries due to uncertain 
conditions, 


Subsequent to June 30, 1958, Vokes 
Limited and another English Company, 
jointly purchased the equity share capital of 
a well-established Canadian sales company 
and 95 per cent of the equity share capital of 
a manufacturing company. Although the 
Group’s Canadian investments have _in- 
creased, they should now be on a much 
sounder basis. 


Despite a general falling off in the 
engineering industry’s production, the reduc- 
tion in demand for capital equipment, and 
a narrowing of profit margins, the Group’s 
trading results are highly satisfactory. 


The Group’s research, design, development 
and laboratory staff is relatively larger than 
at any previous period and their work is 
now being reflected in expanding sales. 


The advantages to be obtained by centralis- 
ing the Group’s production have resulted in 
a programme to carry a stage further the 
reorganisation of the Henley Park factory. 
It is anticipated that this expenditure will 
be offset by the sale of certain of the Group’s 
freehold property not then required. 


_ The Group has a satisfactory order book 
in overall value, although some members are 
stronger in this respect than others. 


However, long term prosperity can only 
be achieved by a sound and expanding export 
market which at present is, largely handi- 
capped by decreasing purchasing power and 
import restrictions imposed by many 
countries. Whether the recent stimulus given 
to this country’s internal purchasing power 
will have a reciprocal effect on our overseas 
customers and enable us to remain competi- 
tive in these markets, has yet to be seen. The 
European Common Market could offer a 
threat to our exports to the member 


countries if, for some reason, the European 
Free Trade Area does not materialise, 


The alteration to the Articles of Associa- 
tion, deleting the redemption date of the 
Preference Shares, was approved and the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1958, were adopted. 





I 
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THE LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


63rd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of The Liverpool Warehousing Company 
Limited was held on Monday, December 22, 
1958, in Liverpool, and was presided over by 
The Chairman, Mr R. F. Glazebrook. 


The following is the Statement that the 
Chairman circulated with the report and 
Accounts : 


I have pleasure in presenting our Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 1958. I 
think you will agree that the manner in which 
they have been prepared is such that it is 
unnecessary for me to elaborate on the details, 
and for this clarity we are grateful to our 
Accountants. 


I would, however, draw your attention in 
particular to two items amounting to £44,000 
which have been shown as charged in the 
Profit and Loss Account. The first of these 
items—Special Contribution to Staff Pension 
Scheme, £20,000—represents the cost to the 
Company of establishing on-a sound financial 
basis our Staff Pension Scheme, which is now 
self-administered through the medium of Old 
Hall Trustees Limited. We are satisfied that 
substantial benefits will arise in future years 
both for the Company and its employees. 
The second item—£24,000—represents part 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


of the cost of expenditure on The Old Hall 
Property, which has been incurred with the 
object of enabling us to reorganise our 
special clerical services and so _ bring 
about an increase in efficiency and an 
improvement in the standard of comfort 
of our employees. 


With regard to the distribution, we recom- 
mend a final dividend of 8 per cent from 
revenue, plus 3 per cent from Capital Profits 
Reserve. This recommendation has been 
very carefully considered and takes into 
account the Company’s sound financial posi- 
tion and gives the maximum benefit to 
Stockholders at the minimum cost to the 
Company. 


The year under review has not been a good 
one for warehousing. Importers concerned 
with foodstuffs and raw materials almost with- 
out exception have been buying in smaller 
quantities. In these circumstances a con- 
siderable volume of imported cargo has been 
moved from the docks* without going into 
warehouses. Furthermore, if our stock posi- 
tion is any guide, and it probably is, the 
country as a whole has exchanged some of its 
holdings of food and raw commodities for 
gold and dollar reserves. I believe that only 
when importers feel that commodity prices 
are likely to rise will the position be reversed 
and warehouse stocks built up again. 


Some business I am sorry to say has been 
lost through other causes. I refer more par- 
ticularly to raw sugar, which is now largely 
imported in bulk and is conveyed by mechani- 
cal means direct from ship to the large 
refineries. 


As you are probably aware, another impor- 
tant development is the gradual but con- 








WOLVERHAMPTON DIE 
CASTING COMPANY 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on December 18th at 
Wolverhampton, Mr W. C. Sproson, FCA, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1958: 


Turnover was an all-time record in the 
history of the Company, increasing by just 
over 30 per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 


As a result Net Profit shows a very con- 
siderable increase despite the fact that apart 
from our raw material almost all other costs 
have tended to rise; but the economies 
effected, mainly by more efficient production, 
have helped us to recover these. The addi- 
tions and improvements to the Plant have 
also helped, so that the Group Profit for the 
year amounted to £177,145 compared with 
£102,518 for the preceding year. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 20 per cent, less Income Tax, 
on the Ordinary Shares, making 30 per cent 
for the year compared with 25 per cent last 
year. 

Whilst the state of the order book con- 
tinues satisfactory to date our ability to make 
even fuller use of the increased capacity we 
now possess must to a great extent depend 
upon the effect on the economy of the 
Government’s plans for increased industrial 
activity. If these measures prove successful 
the Company is better placed than ever 
before to take advantage of this renewed 
activity. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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tinuous growth of palletisation. This incor- 
porates the use of wooden or metal frames by 
means of which goods can be quickly and 
econmically handled in and out of ware- 
house. This possibility was foreseen, and it 
is fortunate that some years ago, before build- 
ing costs reached their present bigh figures, 
we einbarked upon a programme which incor- 
porated the conversion of a number of our 
older properties from multiple to single 
storev and the construction of new modern 
warehouses, with the result that at the present 
time we have over forty available for palle- 
tised traffic. 


All our long distance road haulage vehicles 
have been fully employed throughout the 
year, but the same cannot be said about local 
business, which has been affected by the 
reduced volume of traffic offering. 


I shouli perhaps make special mention of 
our Depots in Birmingham and London, and 
inform you that they are playing an impor- 
tant part in the development of our road 
haulage :nterests. 


The results achieved by our subsidiary, 
The Sandon Motor & Engineering Company 
Limited, were similar to last year, and having 
regard to the removal of restrictions on 
hire purchase, we are hopeful that sales of 
private ‘cars and commercial vehicles will 
increase. 


The manner in which our large indoor and 
outdoor staff fulfil their duties is an important 
factor in the conduct of our business. We 
give close attention to the working conditions 
and welfare of all our employees, and. I 
shouid like to take this opportunity to thank 
them for their loyalty and high standard of 
work throughout the year. 








LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
LIMITED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Lake View and Star Limited was held on 
December 18th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE, (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: 


An interim dividend of ls. per share was 
paid during the year, absorbing a net amount 
of £80,500 ; and the final dividend of 1s. 6d. 
per share which is now recommended will 
absorb a net sum of £120,750. 


Ore reserves on July 1, 1958 amounted to 
3,530,400 tons at an average grade of 4.84 
dwt. per ton. 


During the years 1954 to 1957 £240,000 
was spent in converting to electric power the 
winding equipment at the Associated Lake 
View and Ivanhoe shafts, which is expected 
to result in an annual saving of approximately 
ls. 6d. per ton of ore milled, based on a 
figure of 750,000 tons per annum. Although 
the bulk of this saving has already been 
achieved the full benefit of the electrification 
of the Ivanhoe Shaft has yet to be felt. 

The Board have now authorised additional 
capital expenditure amounting approximately 
to £234,000, mainly for the electrification of 
the Chaffers Shaft which, it is estimated, will 
result in a further saving of 9d. per ton. 


Today the resulting annual saving is in the 
region of £50,000. It is anticipated that the 
electrification of the Chaffers hoist will be 
completed by December, 1959, from which 
date the total annual saving will amount 
approximately to £84,000. 


As things stand today, your Directors feel 
reasonably sanguine of being able to maintain 
the present dividend of 2s. 6d. per annum, 
and at the same time to complete the pro- 
gramme of capital expenditure. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HERRBURGER BROOKS 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Pianoforte 
Actions, Keys, etc.) 


The thirty-eighth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Herrburger Brooks Limited was 
held on December 18th in London, Mr 
C. W. P. Hughes (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Directors have pleasure in reporting 
that during the major part of the past year 
the trading of the Company was maintained 
satisfactorily although the profit margin was 
less. Towards the latter part of the year, 
however, certain markets affecting both the 
Home Manufacturing export trade and our 
own direct export business were heavily 
restricted owing to drastic curtailments of 
imports in several countries. These were 
particularly severe in the case of New Zealand 
and as a whole considerable reduction of our 
business resulted. 


On the other hand it is hoped that the 
Home Market which has been so long 
restricted by the priority afforded to exports 
by the British Piano Trade may be given 
encouragement from the recent relaxation of 
credit control. Expansion in this direction 
would help to offset the unavoidable reduc- 
tion in the overseas markets. Any readjust- 
ment of this nature can only be achieved 
gradually and, as no marked improvement 
has yet occurred, trade unfortunately remains 
at the reduced level. 


When a return to more favourable trade 
conditions is experienced your Directors feel 
that the future can be viewed with confidence. 


The report was. adopted. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Testing Time for Hawker Siddeley 


AWKER SIDDELEY has cleared its decks 

for a capital issue. That is the 
impression left by its full accounts for 
the year to July 31st. These are now 
presented to show separate figures for 
the British and Canadian groups. At 
home, the Brush Group is now a wholly 
owned subsidiary. It-made a small 
profit in 1957-58, but the opportunity 
was taken to write off as much as {I 
million from its accounts. The air- 
craft division has to find its own 
money for development and research 
and it is writing off this expenditure 
directly from profits; the sum of 
£2,886,000 for “special development 
expenditure” charged against profits 
represents sums written off the develop- 
ment of the “ Argosy” freighter (about 
£4 million has been written off this 
venture in all, and profits would immedi- 
ately accrue from sales) and a vertical 
take-off fighter. 

Thus net profits at home of £1.8 
million have been struck in a conserva- 
tive fashion. So too, have the net 
trading profits of {1.9 million of the 
Canadian group. So the Hawker 
Siddeley group as a whole, despite the 
tribulations of the aircraft industry in 
this country and of the steel, freight car 
and aircraft industries in Canada, may 
be able to show in 1958-59 profits of a 
similar order to those for 1957-58. They 
represent, indeed, a very low rate of 
return, whether calculated on capital 
employed or on sales (which came to 
about £250 million in 1957-58) or on 
the order book. 

The purchase of a 77 per cent interest 
in Dominion Steel and Coal involved 
a reduction of Hawker’s holding in 
A.V. Roe Canada from 84 to §8 per cent. 
The A.V. Roe equity interest is entered 
in the balance sheet at £10.4 million. 
The net assets in Canada attributable to 
Hawker Siddeley after deducting 
minority interests in A.V. Roe and 
Dosco amount to £29.3 million. They 
include £7.4 million in Algoma Steel 
common stock; since the end of July 
Hawker Siddeley has sold 62 per cent 
of this holding at a small profit, bringing 
into its books about £4? million in cash. 

Growth and diversification has 
brought in its train an enormous load 
of bank loans and long term debt. In 
Canada the bank overdraft on July 21st 
amounted to {10.5 million (and it would 
be wrong to assume that the Algoma 
sale has reduced that debt appreciably). 
Long term debt totals £10 million, 
much of it mortgage loans and 
debentures of Dosco, repayable at 
various dates over the next twenty years. 
In this country, the bank overdrafts 
amounted to £23.2 million, of which 


£10-11 million relate to the 
Group. 

There has long been a need for a 
funding operation. But of what kind ? 
The directors believe that the Canadian 
organisation is “practically  self- 


Brush 


financing” and does not require steady. 


infusion of capital from this country 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
£ ’ , 


'000’s) 
British Canadian Total 
At July 31, 1958 Group Group . 
£ £ 

Net fixed assets... 19,626 59,295 78,921 
Trade investments 1,157 11,980 13,137 
Stock and work in 

progress ...... 36,891 22,693 59,584 
NE i ciaees 28,226 18,638 46,864 
CNS cos escape 768 519 1,287 
Total current assets 65,885 41,850 107,735 
Bank overdrafts .. 23,162 10,454 33,616 
eo, es 17,872 12,735 30,607 
Net current assets. 13,866 9,377 23,243 
Future tax....... 3,509 9,689 13,198 
Long-term debt.. 2,634 10,045 12,679 
Minority interests 39 =: 330,793 30,832 


Both Avro Canada and Dosco have 
access to finance outside this country ; 
the directors say that it would be wrong 
“to regard their capital expenditure pro- 
grammes as commitments to be financed 
by Hawker Siddeley from the United 
Kingdom.” The group is borrowing 
from the Canadian banks at about § per 
cent. As the banks regard their loans 
as reasonably matched .against stocks, 
work-in-progress and debtors, Hawker 
Siddeley may escape the need to fund 
the Canadian loans by an issue of capital. 


In this country, too, Hawker Siddeley 
is borrowing, from the banks at 5 per 
cent, and these overdrafts (apart from 
those of the Brush Group) may also be 
said to be reasonably related to the sums 
locked up in current assets. Indeed, the 
directors look upon this portion of the 
bank loans as self-liquidating within a 
couple of years or so. But that does not 
mean that the overdrafts would be wiped 
out completely, for new lines of pro- 
duction and new orders would in their 
turn require financial support. And 
still the “hard core” of the £10 million 
of Brush Group overdrafts has to be 
dealt with. 

The likely first step would be to make 
a rights issue of ordinary stock. A prior 
charge debenture seems to be ruled out, 
for if the banks are prepared to go on 
financing Hawker Siddeley they will 
hardly want to see a big debenture 
ranking before their loans. Later, when 
the sums to be spent on development in 
Canada are clearer, other issues could be 
made, here or in Canada. 

The directors evidently realise the 
impossibility ‘of coming to the market 
now for money of the £20 million order. 
A more modest issue might stand some 
chance of success. If the banks are pre- 


pared to continue financing the group 
until profits from diversification can pay 
them off, it would be a partial solution. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread ; 
but it remains to be seen how readily the 
market could digest even a moderate 
slice. An immediate expansion of 
profits does not seem likely and earning; 
now cover the maintained dividend of 
10 per cent only about 24 times. That 
fact and a price of 29s. for the fr 
ordinary units suggest the difficulties 
that still face a rights issue. 


DORMAN LONG 


HE Teesside business of Dorman 

Long supplies heavy engineering 
and construction industries to a greater 
extent than many of the other steel com- 
panies. In the year to September 30th, 
its gross profits fell by¥ only 3.9 per cent 
from £10,778,284 to £10,354,171. But, 
as with the other steel giants, this de- 
cline points to an even bigger fall in the 
return on capital employed, for Dorman 
Long has been engaged on a big de- 
velopment programme, the third stage 
of which the directors now say is “ sub- 
stantially completed.” 

The directors, however, have again 
raised the ordinary dividend. In 1956- 
57 it was increased from 8 to Io per 
cent and it has now been raised another 
2 per cent to 12 per cent and this pay- 
ment is covered about 3} times. The 
reason for this higher payment is hinted 
at in the directors’ comment on the 
completion of the development pro- 
gramme. They say, “in recent years it 
has been necessary to retain profits 
against the risk of rising prices during 
the course of the large development pro- 
gramme.” The £1 ordinary stock units 
yield 9.4 per cent at 25s. 6d. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


7 expansion of Allied Bakeries, 
under the leadership of Mr Garfield 
Weston, has left the group in debt to 
its bankers. The rate of growth has not 
been checked and now the group in- 
tends to come to the market with a rights 
offer of its ordinary shares. The terms 
of this offer have still to be announced, 
but at the company’s annual general 
meeting Mr Weston said they will be 
“at a price which will be favourable as 
compared to the market price at the time 
of issue.” Currently, the 5s. “A” ordi- 
nary shares stand at 49s. 3d. xd, to yield 
only 3 per cent. At the same time a3 
this cash issue is made, a 100 per cent 
scrip issue, half in the voting “A” 
shares and half in the non-voting “B” 
shares, will be made on the present 
capital of £5,592,850. On the capital as 
doubled by the scrip issue and as in- 
creased by the rights issue, the directors 
intend to pay a dividend of 15 per cent. 
That is equivalent to the 30 per cent 
paid in 1957-58. 
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RADIO RENTALS 


ADIO RENTALS both sells and lets out 

on hire radio and television sets. Its 
policy is to write down the sets let out 
on rent as quickly as possible. This 
put a big immediate charge on profits 
and in the latest year, ended on August 
30th, depreciation has risen by 22 per 
cent (from £1,879,228 to £2,297,993). 
But profits benefit from any earlier 
boom in lettings, because the sets stay 
out on rent after they have been written 
down in the company’s accounts. Thus 
in the latest year, in which the rental and 
HP restrictions were still in force, gross 
profits after depreciation rose by 31 per 
cent (from £1,322,900 to £1,736,887). 


This is reflected in an effectively 
bigger dividend payment, even though 
the directors said in July that the 100 
per cent scrip issue did not necessarily 
imply an increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend. They have now set the total 
dividend for 1957-58 at 15 per cent on 
the doubled capital, which is equivalent 
to the 30 per cent paid in the previous 
year, but in addition there is a special 
“profits tax” interim of 5 per cent for 
1958-59. Thus, in effect, the dividend 
has béen raised from 15 to 20 per cent, 
but on this payment the §s. shares at 
29s. 43d. yield only 3.4 per cent. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
LANCASHIRE COTTON 


R R. M. LEE, the chairman of Lanca- 

shire Cotton Corporation, said at 
the Jast annual general meeting that the 
corporation examines quite a number of 
proposals to acquire other businesses 
every year, but that not many of them 
prove suitable. This year the woollen 
interests of Smith and Calverley, and 
Accrington Brick and Tile have been 
brought into the group. The aim of 
this policy is to make the group less 
dependent on cotton, but in the mean- 
time Lancashire Cotton cannot opt out 
of the industry’s persistent troubles. 


In the year to October 31st its gross 
profits fell: by £1,132,867 to £3,229,921. 
This came as no real surprise. The 
previous year was in any case a good 
year by comparison with its two pre- 
decessors. But in 1955-56 the ordinary 
dividend was raised rather surprisingly 
by § per cent to 174 per cent. That 
dividend has again been maintained, 
even though net profits have fallen from 
£2,162,636 to £1,639,790. The appro- 
priation to fixed assets replacement 
reserves has been cut from £750,000 to 
£400,000 and the transfer to general 
reserve has been cut from £500,000 to 
the same figure. At 37s. 6d. the {1 
ordinary units yield 9.3 per cent. 


Money and Exchanges 
STOCK EXCHANGE PRICES AND INDICES | 


MONEY RATES 


Price, 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 


Dec. 10 Dec.31 Jan, 14 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec. 30 Jan. 13 Jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 6 Jan. 20 Feb. 3 





URTHER gains were recorded in British 

Funds before the Christmas holiday. 
Irredeemables remained very quiet, but 
in the longer-dated stocks Funding 54 
per cent 1982-84 rose } to 100% at Mon- 
days close and in the medium-dated 
stocks Exchequer 5} per cent 1966 rose 
fs to 10318. 

Industrials remained firm, except oil 
shares, which were affected by proposed 


increases in Venezuelan tax. Ultramar 
fell from 75s. 73d. to 65s. and Shell 
by 8s. 3d. to 145s. 73d. Among the 


leading industrials, Murex fell from 51s. 
to 47s. on the cut in its dividend. In a 
reasonably firm market for electrical 
shares Philips Lamp was an exception, 
falling to 89s. In engineering, British 
Timken rose Is. 6d. to 68s. 6d., and 
Automotive Products gained 4s. 10}d. to 
60s. In insurance, Employees’ Liability 
closed on Monday 3s. 9d. ‘higher at 
138s. 9d. Among coppers, Bancroft lost 
10}d. at 30s., and in diamonds De Beers 
closed 74d. lower at 120s. 73d. In 
Kaffirs, Loraine advanced from 27s. 3d. 
to 31s. before reacting to 29s. 3d. 

US Dollar premiums NIL on $2.80} 


TREASURY BILLS 















































































































Price, Gross Amount (£ million) - | Three Months’ Bills 
BRITISH FUNDS Dec. Red. | ORDINARY STOCKS Dec. Yield a Date of 4 oe 7 — 
22 ~=—s Yield 22 % | Bank rate (from % . Average |Allotted 
eo | 1.0 Tender Applied 
412%, 20/11/58). 4 Offered ‘ Rate of | at Max. 
War Loan 3% ..1955-59 99'5¢  3-20//J. & P. Coats ........ £1 21/3 8-24 Allotment | Rate* 
Exchequer 3%..... 1960 99316 3-7) | Courtaulds...cccece; tl 32/10', 4-87 - , : 
Conversion 434% ..1963 101 i¢ 4-49 | Debenhams ....... 10/-  28/4!,|| 5-29 | Deposit rates 1957 | 914 63d d a 
Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70 80! 5-431 | Distillers.......... 10/-  25/6l| 4-18 (max.) : Dec. 20 220-6 50-0. 403-9 138 9°94 Ze 
: “ : Dunlop Rubber....10/- 23/7!2 6°42 | Bamks ......... 2 oe 52 
Savings Bds. 3%.1965-75 74! 5-451 Discount houses 2-2!4 
Exchequer 514% 1966: -- 103'5i¢ 5-10 M. 10/- 49/- 4-08 1958 
Conversion S!4% ..1974 983, 5-42 English Electric Poa 60/- 4-67 Dec. 19 | 240-0 | 50-0 | 443-5 66 0-96 73 
Treasury 3'2%..1979-81  76!3\¢ = 5-40! Guest Keen ......... £1 55/7! 4-13 | Money : 
Funding 5'2%...1982-84 100!3,<* 5-42e | Hawker Siddeley..... fi 29/-* 6-90 | Day-to-Day eee 23g-3!8 * On December 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s. 3d- 
— Us, ae 1982 sd S357 DA cddcqendeseusene él 36/6 4°44 sevenes 73 q° -_ and for 63 day bills at £99 9s. Od. 
ar Loan 3',%. aft. 16 ° per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
Consols 24%. seuheees 51* 4:90f | Imperial Tobacco ....£1 52/10! 7-57 | Treasury bills : offer this week was for £230 mn. of 91 day bills, and 
a poor “sf! ss). to 2-3 months... 3532 £50 mn. of 63 day bills. 
arks pencer ‘A’.5/- - ° 
RDINARY STOCKS P. & Baldwins ...£1 37/10'2 6-60 | ‘ 
= PO Ded EL 36/9 > $99 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES & GOLD PRICE 
Assoc. Port. Cement..f£1 50/6 3-56 | Rolls-Royce ......... £1 103/3 3-87 : 
Babcock & Wilcox... :£1 $0/- $20 | Shell Transport... £1 145/7!z 4-48 | Official Rates Market Rates : Spot 
Beecham Group ....5/— 25/4! a ———s 2 Lloyds .. a cn oa isang 
Boots Pure Drug....5/- 21/I'g 41 ate ME scusuaead : Dec. 22 Dec. 18 Dec. 19 Dec. 20 Dec. 
Bowater Paper ...... £1 44/9" 5-59 | Tube Investments ....£1 79/6 4-40 | = : | _Dee | Dee | Dec. 22 
British Aluminium ...£1 73/6 4-76 | Turner & Newall ....£1 73/10!2* 4-06 | US$....... 2:78-2:82 2-80!2—53 2-807 16-916 | 28076-2716 | 2-80!2-% 
British Motor ...... 5/- 13/334 6-57 | Unilever............ 104/3* 3-38 | Canadian $. as 2-7O05g—34 | 270% 6-16 2-70! 2-707 \6—i¢ 
British Oxygen ...... fi 46/- it eR eee 34/9 5-75 | French Fr. .. | 1167-18-1184-82] 1178-78!, 11787g-79'g | 11787g-79!, 1178-78! 4 
British Petroleum....£1 49/9 5-25 | Woolworth 50/9 3-94 | — ~ ven — aoe oa a ba 7 
| Belgian Fr... -95- ° *32!'2- *27'2- . 
* Ex dividend. |] Ex capitalisation. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest 141-05 35 37! 32!) 40 
date. Dutch Gid. . 10-56-10:72 | 10-577g-58!g| 10-585—-7, 10- 583g—5, 10- 585-7, 
| W. Ger. DM. | 11-6734-11-84'3,¢] 11-69-69'4 | 11-70-70!4 | 11-70-70'4 | 11-70!4-!p 
| Portug. Esc.. 79-90-81-10 80- 10-20 80- 10-20 80- 10-20 80-10-20 
FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES Italian Lire... eae ies anes | leat aT. beara 
. ‘ . . Swedish Kr.. , "593g 4} “4-1, 4-47-47! 
oa Oe Fed a cones Rte | Danish Kr... | 19-1912-19-48!2 | 19-323,-33 | 19- 3234-33 | 19-3234-33 | 19-32%-33lg 
Die. 8 a +a one pa gre Norweg. Kr.| 19°85-20-15 | 20-0057, | 20-00'-3, | 20-00'.-3, | 20-00!--% 
‘at Seem « 5-38 91-93 4-91 13,152 One Month Forward Rates 
” - cece a; He an <a or aee | United States $....ccccccees lige. pm-par | !i¢c. pm—par | 'gc. pm-par | 'gc. pm-par 
#  eebae 216-5 5-36 92-02 4-91 10.927 | Camediat GJ. .ccccccccecsecce par-'4c. dis | par—'gc. dis | par—'4c. dis | par—'\¢c. dis 
. a. 217-1 5-35 92-02 4-90 13.522 | ——. GOW acsndudeccconsana 35-40 dis 5 dis wae dis 55-65 dis 
2 . MI UUb cecee ‘Seccccocceuces 5g—3gc. pm ‘ssc. pm ic. pm 1-34. pm 
t July I, 1935=100. + 1928=100. | WN Bs ccaccdcacccscecse \g pm-par Big-lig pm 316-16 pm 316-16 pm 
5 GRR GAs nc cccedaceacsacs 7 . pm Ha-tc. pm | Ig-lc. pm | 13g-I'gc. pm 
We Gs EIU cc ch sbcdcuces 1g—'4pf. pm | I44pf. pm | I'4—4pf. pm | I'4—34pf. pm 
* STANDARD AND POOR'S INDICES* Three Months Forward Rates 
425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt Yield Seen Gennes Gics céctececee Igc. pm—par | 'g—i6c. pm | 3ig—'16c. pm | 3i6— 6c. pm 
Industrials % Rails 43 Utilities % Bonds % CRIN Dic cceccccececcace lie ac. dis ‘ig ec. dis | 's6—3gc. dis '6—3gc. dis 
Nov. 26... 55-39 3-37 33-39 4-64 40-55 4-09 93-20 3-59 SLUNG ac cxincdendetiaqeéas I5g—13gc. pm | 2'4-2c. pm | 2!4-2c. pm | 2!4-2c. pm 
Dec. 2 od = a so > - ao = WH, Gar. CPOs ec cccccccsces 7g—gpf. pm | 17g-lgpf. pm | I7g-13gpf. pm | 2!4-134pf. pm 
" 7.. 57-64 «3-21 «33-69 4-60 42-34 3-88 90-90 3-80 Gold Price at Fixing 
soma 3-23 33-56 4-62 42-50 3-86 90-60 3-83 Price (s. d. per fine oz.)...... 250/2 250/2'4 


* 1941-3=10. 
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IN 1908, The Bank of Baroda was 
inaugurated—in response to a de— 
mand voiced by the people of Baroda 
themselves for a purely Indian bank 
that would cater for their requirements. 
And on the occasion of the Bank’s 
Golden Jubilee, we pay glad tribute 
to its Founder Directors, men whose 
vision and initiative led to the Bank’s 
establishment under the distinguished 
patronage of H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Sayajirao Gaekwad III...and to those 
who have guided it through fifty years 
of service and achievement. 

All types of banking business 

Started with a paid-up capital of 
£ 51,952 (Rs. 6,92,700) and with one 
office employing fewer than 20 people, 
the Bank has today a paid-up capital 
of £ 937,500 (Rs. 1,25,00,000) and over 
eighty offices in India and abroad giving 


A Tribute 
to 
Men of Vision 
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employment to more than 2,800 people 


The Bank carries on all types of bank- 
ing business and offers safe deposit 
locker facilities in thirty-six cities. [ts 
Executor and Trusteeship Department 
in Bombay renders valuable services, 
and considerable foreign exchange 
business is handled through the Bank’s 
foreign branches and correspondent 
banks. Its Golden Jubilee year has been 
marked by the absorption of the busi- 
ness of the Hind Bank by amalgamation, 
one result of which is that The Bank of 
Baroda now has an office in Pakistan. 


Inspired by its past record, the Direc- 
tors and Management of The Bank of 
Baroda look forward with confidence 
to a future of continuing service to the 
country...in the tradition so firmly 
established and worthily maintained 
during the past half-century 





Figures at the Opening of Business 
on Ist August 1958 


Authorised Capital 

" Issued and Subscribed Capital 
Capital Paid-Up 
Reserve Fund & Other Reserves 
Deposits & Other Accounts 
Working Funds 


4nG 
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SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMEN 





30, 


£ 2,625,000 (Rs 
£ 1,875,000 (Rs 
£ 937,500 (Rs _ 1,25,00,000) 
£ 1,196,250 (Rs_ 1,59,50,000) 
£ 50,767,050 (Rs 67,68,94,000) 
£ 62,374,125 (Rs 83,16,55,000) 


3,50,00,000) 
2,50,00,000) 
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THE BANK OF BARODA LIMITED 


Head Office: Baroda 
Branch Offices in London, East Africa, India and Pakistan 
Agents in all the principal countries of the world 
All types of banking business transacted 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


let Jed 18 1D) WW IK AS SIEM 
Chistiania Pant og Hhedithase 


OSLO - NORWAY . Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 
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THE ESTABLISHED: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON _i, Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E.C.3 


NEW YORK Room 2706 Singer Building, 
149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Wuchang St., Ist Section, Taipei 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 


You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 745 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 


| 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $3,200,000,000 





ASSETS: £38,580,000 
RESERVES: £2,138,000 


7 
“Strength 
above Size” 


... Says the Chairman 
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For years the Temperance has 2 oO 


maintained its stature with one INCOME TAX PAID 
of the strongest reserve positions BY THE SOCIETY 
in the whole Building Society 

movement. It is not ashamed to value “strength above 
size” as this means absolute security for_your money. 


Write for full particulars to:— 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 


223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Head Office Montreal 


JAMES MUIR, Chairman and President 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, General Manager 
A. F. MAYNE, Associate General Manager 
(Non-Domestic Business) 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1958 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and due from banks (in- 
cluding items in transit) 

Government of Canada and provincial 
government securities, at amortized 
value 1,047,891,802 

Other securities, not exceeding market 
value 564,178,106 

Call Loans, fully secured 194,309,754 


$622,387,348 


2,428,767,010 
1,309,954,970 


Total quick assets 

Other loans and discounts 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under 
N.H.A. (1954) 

Bank premises 

Liabilities of customers under accept- 
ances, guarantees and letters of credit 

Other assets 


264,816,709 
37,915,590 


79,704,313 
12,400,433 


$4, 133,559,025 


LIABILITIES 
$3,782,068,763 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of 
79,704,313 
Other liabilities 22,040,929 
Total liabilities to the public 3,883,814,005 
Capital paid up 60,421,948 
Rest Account 188,760,357 
Undivided profits 562,715 


$4, 133,559,025 


Over 900 Branches 
In CANADA, THE WEST INDIES, THE BAHAMAS, 
ARGENTINA, BRAZIL, BRITISH GUIANA, 
BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, PERU, 
URUGUAY, VENEZUELA, CUBA, HAITI, PUERTO 
RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Offices in NEW YORK, LONDON and PARIS. 
Correspondents the world over. 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 
LONDON BRANCHES : 
City Office: 
6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
B. Strath, Manager. W.S. Hunter, Assistant Manager 
C. F. Stuart, Assistant Manager. 
West End Office: 
2/4 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
R. B. Murray, Manager. 
A. P. Harvey, Assistant Manager. 
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MERCANTILE 
3 
3 


BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BurMaA * SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * MAURITIUS* THAILAND | 
JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


ULLAL 
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tt SANWA BANK wu. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL ¥ 5,000,000,000 


Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 


NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N_.Y., U.S A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 
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APPOINTMENTS- 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





Large Dutch Company requires a MANAGER to take charge of a 


branch office to be opened shortly in the London area. 


This branch 


office will take the form of a limited company incorporated in 


the U.K. 


His task will be to strengthen and increase existing imports and 
sales of technical lines including washing machines, tools, oil stoves, etc. 


Age between 35 and 45; 


preferably Public School Education, 


University degree not required, but will be given preference. 


Experience in marketing the products mentioned is necessary as well 
as in running a company and handling sales staff. Knowledge of the 
market is required and contacts with wholesalers and retailers. 


Starting salary £1,500-£2,000, depending on experience and present 


position. 


Letters—handwritten—and with photograph together with personal 


data, references, etc., to be sent to Box 1095, The Economist, 22 Ryder 
Street, S.W.1. 





RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP AT THE 
ROAD RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
HARMONDSWORTH, MIDDLESEX 


SPONSORED BY 
THE REES JEFFREYS ROAD FUND 


The Rees Jeffreys Road Fund invite applications for a 
Fellowship, tenable at the Traffic and Safety Division of 
the Road Research Laboratory, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
for a period of two years. The Fellow would be required 
to work on the following project : 

“To study either (a) the effect of layout of 
roads on vehicle operating costs, or (b) to study 
road traffic in selected New Towns.” 

Candidates should hold a Ist or 2nd Class Honours 
Degree or an approved qualification in economics, physics 
or engineering. The grant associated with the Fellowship 


would be about £2,000 to cover a two-year period 
(inclusive of subsistence, travelling, etc.), according to 
circumstances. 

Closing date: January 19, 1959. 


Applications should be addressed to: 
RECTOR OF ROAD RESEARCH, 
Road Research Laboratory, 
Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex. 


HE United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority require 

an Historian and Archivist for service in their London 
Office. The officer appointed will be required to co-ordinate 
policy in relation to the custody, preservation and 
destruction of the Authority’s records, which are scheduled 
in the Public Records Act, 1958, and to prepare a history 
of the atomic energy project in the United Kingdom. 

Applicants should be of a high standard of educational 
attainment and should have had several years’ experience 
in responsible positions on work of this nature. 

The post will be on the scale: £1.460-£2,080 (plus a 
London allowance of £100 a year). Starting pay will be 
assessed according to age, qualifications and experience. 
There is a contributory pension scheme. 

An application form and fuller information may be 
obtained on request (by postcard) to the Establishment 
or U.K.A.E.A., Room 317, 11 Charles II Street, 

is 

Closing date for completed applications January 19, 1959. 


INISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND 

FOOD, LONDON, S.W.1, requires ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN. Candidates should be of degree standard, 
have some knowledge of mathematical statistics, ability 
to organise work (including instruction of clerical staff) ; 
knowledge of economic statistical sources and interest in 
agricultural economic statistics (specialist knowledge not 
essential). Considerable personal initiative required at 
all stages of work. Newly qualified candidates considered. 
Duties: (a) Conduct of small-scale sample surveys of 
farms in England and Wales, i.e., planning, organising, 
and writing reports on results: (b) Punch-card analyses 
from agricultural returns, &c., including electronic com- 
puter analyses from samples of holdings and farm classi- 
fication analyses—by type of farm—for all farms in 
England and Wales; (c) Estimation of agricultural output 
for past, present and future periods; (d) Forecasting com- 
modity production trends; (ce) Preparing farm statistics 
for submission to international organisations. Salary: 
£635 to £1,110 p.a. At end of two years’ service in 
grade (or completion of probation if later) special advance 
of £75 p.a. within scale’ in addition to normal increment. 
Forms from M.L.N.S. Technical and Scientific Register 
(K), 26, King Street, London, S.W.1 (quoting A.444/8A). 

CLOSING DATE January 24, 1959. 





EDUCATION 


9/- a line. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, ‘eqpectaity fer university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects.in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


London, E.C.4, 





cost- 
Export 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. : 


ISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY 3 star. 
Panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered terraces. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Swimpool. Educated staff. Colour Brochure. 
—Greysteke Hotel. Canford Cliffs, Nr. Bournemouth. 


Commanding 


DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ROYAL FOREST OF DEAN 


TO ALL INDUSTRIALISTS 
SEARCHING FOR NEW SITES 


The Association invite you to consider estab- 


lishing your new production unit in West 
Gloucestershire. 

Full collaboration is offered in obtaining 
imexpensive sites, public services, key workers 


houses to let and the many other things necessary 
for early production, including factories on lease. 


This is a wonderfully convenient and inter- 
esting part of the country in which to live and 
work. 


A rising unemployment rate coupled’ with a 


Geclining mining industry offers you a realistic 
opportunity of giving social service and of 
obtaining the loyalty and effort of a grateful 
people. 

Please write to the Hon. Public Relations 
Officer (Mr. Gordon Payne. O.B.E., J.P.), 
67 London Road, Gloucester. Tel. 24471. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail Air Freight* 
PIES cccccccceces EO @& _ 
CRIB ccccccscrccs _ $25 or £9 
Senecccacscccen _ 
eS a — 
Geet AEE cccccceese OF G&S £7 10s. 
aye... Anéeundndss. ae _ 
OS ae ae _ 
Ghana ..ccccccccccee £9 Ge | £6 ie 
Gibraltar, Malta...... £5 Os. | — 
Ge cc ccceceene ae £8 15s. 
Cicccccrccccccacsa (4 OA £7 10s. 
Gndeneeitccccccccecee, OF G. — 
Se WE cccccsccuce 8“ am _- 
 ccdcctesncecce Se Oe — 
RO aiccuccceccssce Ss ts 
RE ceccacseccces = ae an 
BONER cccccceccene | 4&F Can _ 
eas _ 
New Zealand........ £10 6s. _ 
eee mas. a £6 10s. 
PUNcccccccccses 3 _ 
Philippines ..... Pe! _ 
Rhodesia (N. and S.).. £9 Os. _ 
South Africa......... £9 Qs. £7 10s. 
South America....... £9 Os. _ 
Sudan..... ae £6 15s. 
GRU wows <easnucns _ $25 or £9 
West Indies......... £9 Os. ao 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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Binding Cases for 
The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


quarterly Indexes. 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 


84 NEWMAN STREET - LONDON - WI 
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Registered as a Newspaper. 
by St. Clements Press. Ltd.. London, W.C.2. 
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Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mai). Post Office Dept.. Ottawa. Printed in England 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


Postage on this issue: UK 24d.; Overseas 34d. 
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and application 


Diesel 


- 


As the name suggests . . . in the new UNIVERSAL 
series we have produced a planned range of fork 
trucks which offers the user choice of any power 
source — diesel — petrol - l.p.g. - electric, within a 
universal basic design utilising the fullest possible 
standardisation of main components, such as masts, 
drive and steer axles, with resulting benefits in truck 
value, operating economy, and rationalised spares 
inventories. 


Electric 
EET HO EEA Sp SRI SS SECRETE Ta SATE ICA AT NA OE TER TB NS OTT 
COVENTRY CLIMAX 


ENGINES LIMITED. 
Dept. E, COVENTR 
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